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Peru 1n 1941 


By H. S. Grusta 
Department of Commerce’ 


The spread of the war did not seri- 
ously affect Peruvian economy in 1941. 
Economic and commercial conditions re- 
mained basically sound as most indexes 
moved upward. Prices for cotton, sugar, 
and wool improved and satisfactory pro- 
duction was maintained in agriculture, 
mining, and domestic manufacturing. 

Despite the difficulty of obtaining for- 
eign merchandise the wholesale and re- 
tail trade was active. Public and private 
construction was maintained at compar- 
atively high levels considering the con- 
tinued shortage of many building ma- 
terials. Exports were greater in volume 
and value than in 1940 and the value of 
imports also increased, although the ton- 
nage declined. The export balance for 
1941 was 136,300,000 sols* as compared 
to 87,100,000 sols in the previous year. 

The Government’s income was slightly 
greater than had been anticipated and 
the 1942 budget is considerably above 
that for 1941. 

Chief problems of 1942 appear to be: 
marketing of the 1942 cotton crop, ob- 
taining of basic commodities for indus- 
trial needs, and shortage of ocean 
shipping. 


Agriculture and Grazing 


The 1941 cotton yield of about 1,600,- 
000 quintals was practically all disposed 
of by January 31, 1942, but trans- 
actions in 1942 “futures” were limited 
and quotations declined appreciably. 
Cotton exports increased about 64 per- 
cent in volume in 1941 with Japan main- 
taining first rank as the principal buyer. 

Although pests adversely affected 
plantations in the Canete Valley, pros- 
pects for Peru’s farm production as a 
whole were favorable as 1942 opened. 
Cotton harvesting was generally good, 
the water supply was adequate, and hot 
January weather favored plant growth. 
The Cotton Chamber has estimated the 
probable 1942 cotton yield at about 
1,500,000 quintals, the decline from 1941 
levels being due in part to the diversion 
of some acreage to flax and in part to 
damages from insect pests. 

Sugar production in 1941 was about 
470,000 tons and the forecast for 1942 is 
for an output at about the same level. 
Total exports of sugar in 1941 were 
377,475 metric tons against 301,781 tons 
in 1940. The United States took 42 per- 
cent and Chile 35 percent of total sugar 
exports in 1941. 

In February 1942, owing to develop- 
ments in the Pacific, an exceptionally 
favorable outlook prevailed for Peruvian 
LL 

‘Based on comprehensive field reports. 


*The sol had an exchange value in 1941 of 
approximately $0.154. 
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What are Peru’s major economic problems for 1942 . 


has the war affected the various industries of Peru . 
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progress was made in 1941 in highway development? 


sugar. Neighboring customers were en- 
deavoring to conclude future contracts, 
but producers refrained from long-term 
commitments in anticipation of substan- 
tial price increases. 

The rice output was estimated to be 
in excess of domestic requirements and 
superior to the 79,744 metric tons har- 
vested in 1940. Rice imports in 1941 
were substantially lower than in the pre- 
vious year and sOme exports were made 
during the year. Export quotas totaling 
50,000 bags were set by the Director of 
Agriculture. Wheat production was esti- 
mated at between 105,000 and 110,000 
metric tons and production in 1942 should 
be around the same figure. Improved 
conditions in the sierra are expected to 
Offset losses sustained from rust in the 
coastal valleys. 

Fairly good flax yields were reported 
but the final results are unknown, owing 
to the small capacity of processing 
plants. Tow and fiber exports in 1941 
totaled 878 tons as against only 165 tons 
in 1940, indicating the rapid development 
being made in the cultivation of that 
crop. The corn and potato crops were 
normal in yield per unit but smaller in 
volume, owing to reduced acreages. A 
good coffee crop was reported in the 
montafia region and tea and cube output 
were. encouraged by the government. 


The tobacco harvest was satisfactory but 
grape yields were below normal in the 
principal valleys. 

The National Wool Industry Board 
calculated the 1941 yield at 7,500 tons of 
sheep and 3,200 tons of alpaca wool. 
Reduced rainfall and pasturages and 
consequent animal mortality in the 
southern districts may affect the 1942 
wool clip. Wool exports increased sub- 
stantially as compared to 1940 and it was 
reported that substantial quantities were 
acquired by the United States. 

Animal slaughterings were larger than 
in 1940, but owing to a drought in cer- 
tain sections of the southern areas and 
to an improvement in the standard of 
living, which stimulated meat consump- 
tion, supplies were short during the en- 
tire year. Imports of cattle increased. 

To protect interests of domestic users 
and manufacturers, the exportation of 
cottonseed, raw hides and skins was pro- 
hibited except by special permit and ex- 
ports of castor seed and oil, coconuts and 
products, copra, cotton linters, flaxseed, 
leather, kapok, quinine, rubber and tan- 
ning materials were subjected to export 
licenses by a decree of May 8, 1941. In 
order to prevent a possible deficiency of 
edible oils. and lard, exports of those 
products were placed under the control 
of the Ministry of Finance. 





Cotton and shipping—two of Peru’s 1941 problems. 
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Sheep ranching in Peru. 


Domestic Industries 


Increased costs and scarcity of im- 
ported goods stimulated production of 
domestic commodities and practically all 
industries expanded their output. The 
textile, shoe, leather, hat, toilet, food- 
stuffs, furniture, pharmaceutical, and 
cement industries operated on full sched- 
ules or overtime. New industrial enter- 
prises proposed or in the process of de- 
veloment included milk and fish canning, 
fish meal and oil, chemicals, yeast, and 
linseed oil. A modern fishing vessel and 
machinery for fish meal were purchased. 
Plants were confronted by considerable 
delays in obtaining new and replacement 
equipment as well as the necessary raw 
materials. 

Cotton mills operated at full capacity 
and in a few cases reached the highest 
level of output so far attained. The 
demand for domestic fabrics was heavy 
and beyond capacity. The woolen and 
silk plants were fully occupied and the 
rayon manufacturing’ establishments 
were active. 

Expansion of the foodstuffs and bever- 
ages industries embraced the flour, vermi - 
celli, cracker, beer, cottonseed oil, mar- 
garine, wine, brandy, mineral water, and 
yeast productions. Taxes of 10 percent 
on the excess over cost prices of frozen 
fish exported, and 10 dollars per net 
metric ton of fish livers shipped abroad 
were established. 

The installation of additional kilns is 
expected to increase the daily output of 
the Lima cement plant from the current 
daily output of 3,000 to about 4,500 or 
5,000 barrels. Production advanced from 
732,239 barrels in 1940 to 987,482 in 1941, 

‘ while sales were reported at 732,595 and 
989,573 barrels, respectively. 


Mining 


Mine and smelter operations were 
steady at eight-hour capacity as the de- 
mand for minerals and metals was firm. 
Exports of metallic minerals rose from 
145,275 metric tons in the first 11 months 
of 1940 to 165,569 metric tons in the same 
period of 1941. The value decreased, 
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however, from 131,000,000 to 128,000,009 
sols, the decline being due principally tg 
smaller gold exports. Petroleum ang 
petroleum products contributed 1,123,014 
tons, valued at 106,600,000 sols, and non. 
metallic minerals 1,442 tons, worth 158,009 
sols. 

Bascd on data for the first 11 months 
exports of metallic minerals increased 
in 1941, principally due to a marked gain 
in the volume of lead bars, antimony 
and tungsten. Lower shipments of cop. 
per bars and ores were offset by a syb. 
stantial increase in the volume of cop. 
per concentrates shipped abroad. fy. 
ports of b smuth, silver, gold, zinc, molyb. 
denum, and vanadium declined. Interest 
in quicksilver was more pronounced as 
a result of the war. Preliminary datg 
indicated that production in new pe. 
troleum fields was not sufficient to offset 
the decline in the northern fields ang 
that total production for 1941 may be 
lower. The total volume and value of 
petroleum exports increased, however, as 
compared to 1940, probably as the result 
of a diversion of some oil products from 
domestic consumption to the export mar. 
ket. Outbound shipments of crude, gas 
oil, lubricating oil, natural gasoline, and 
kerosene declined but the movement of 
other gasoline and residual fuel oils in. 
creased substantially in volume. 

By a decree of January 2, 1941, exports 
of scrap copper were prohibited, while 
exports of aluminum and tin not pro- 
ceeding directly from mining operations 
were prohibited by another decree of 
April 4, 1941. Under a supreme resolu- 
tion of May 8, 1941, exports of antimony, 
arsenic, chrome, cobalt, copper, lead, 
manganese, mercury, asbestos, mica, mo- 
lybdenum, nickel, tin, titanium, tungsten, 
wolfram and similar products, uranium, 
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yanad'um, and zinc were subject to per- 
mits 


effective March 1, 1942, new export taxes 
on petroleum were established. These 
provide for a 33 percent tax on the high- 
est quotation in the Mid-Continent crude 
oil class. The rate for solid products is 
$1.705 U. S. per metric ton, payable in 
American or Peruvian currency, at the 
option of the government. Amazonian 
oi] concessions governed by law No. 8527 
are excluded from the new export taxes. 
The 10 percent royalty under law No. 
4452 will be deducted from the new taxes. 
The additional 10 percent export taxes 
recently enforced under law No. 9466 of 
December 18, 1941, will not apply to pe- 
troleum exports subject to the new regu- 
lar export taxes. 


Construction 


In spite of acute shortages in the con- 
struction materials field, activity in pri- 
yate building continued, providing a 
strong stabilizing influence on Peruvian 
business. Building permits issued in the 
Lima metropolitan district during 1941 
totaled 1,475 or a gain of 54 percent over 
1940. Two large office and apartment 
buildings, three motion picture houses, 
and a private hospital structure were 
completed in 1941. The repair of build- 
ings damaged by the earthquake of May 
1940, was under execution or planned in 
the Lima-Callao district. 

The new port works at Matarani were 
completed with wharf, breakwaters, and 
warehouses, but will not be placed into 
service until the railway lines and high- 
ways connecting Mollendo and Arequipa 
arefinished. A contract was signed with 
an American company for the construc- 


By law No. 9485 of December 31, 1941, 
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Booming in 1941—Peruvian mines. 


tion of a small naval repair base at 
Iquitos. 

Other public work projects comprised 
highways, water supply, sewage-control 
systems, and irrigation works. A water- 
works and sewer program costing 9,650,- 
000 sols was approved for completion 
in 18 months. One hundred and four 
workmen’s dwellings were completed in 





. copper—vital to the American War Effort. 


the earthquake devastated area of Cal- 
lao, and the Social Insurance Bank con- 
structed a workmen’s hospital and poli- 
clinic at Huacho. Petroleum products 
distribution from a new 200,000-sols gov- 
ernment storage installation at the port 
of Callao was inaugurated. Substantial 
progress was made on the new Municipal 
Palace at Lima and a plan to improve the 
city of Lima was developed by the Mu- 
nicipality. , 
A few buildings, including hospitals 
and housing projects were under con- 
struction, while new work contemplated 
includes irrigation and housing projects. 
The latter consist chiefly of workmen’s 
dwellings and other houses of the low-cost 
types, in order to provide housing facili- 
ties for the increasing population, chiefly 
in Lima and surrounding localities. 
Several new buildings are being planned 
for the new avenues within the limits of 
the city, including one for the School 
of Engineering. Fourteen million sols 
were authorized for school buildings. 


Transportation Expanded 


Road development work continued, in- 
cluding extensions of key arteries, open- 
ing of branches, and improvement of 
existing highways, although on a reduced 
scale. Important projects were the ex- 
tension of highways into the highland 
and into the jungle country, principally 
into Loreto through the Departments 
of Piura, Lambayeque, Cajamarca, Ama- 
zonas; into the Pachitea River through 
Huanuco; into the Satipo lumber district 
in Junin; and into the gold regions of 
the Marafion and Madre de Dios river 
valleys. It was reported that only 15 
percent remains to be finished of the 600- 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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OTAL WAR— 


An Address by THe Honoraste WayNE CHATFIELD-TAyLor, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF CoMMERCE, Before the Midwest Regional Conference, National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, March 


13, 1942. 


Last fall, when I accepted your invita- 
tion to be here today, I still had faint 
hopes of discussing with you some of the 
steps which we had taken to make the 
Department of Commerce a more effec- 
tive aid to American industry and busi- 
ness. I wanted to ask you for suggestions 
as to how we could improve these serv- 
ices, and ask your help in telling the 
American people about what we are 
doing. More than that, I hoped to tell 
you of how, for more than a year, the 
Department had given complete priority 
to Defense work, subcontracted to us, in 
many cases, by the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the newer agencies 
such as the then O. P. M., the Economic 
Defense Board, and many others. 

Whatever we were doing before Pearl 
Harbor, and whatever we had planned 
on doing in the future, doesn’t matter 
much now. Let us hope that in our time 
we can again turn to the creative jobs 
instead of concentrating on the destruc- 
tive. We can still discuss some of these 
matters, but unfortunately we must sub- 
stitute War in every case where prior to 
December 7 we would have said Defense. 
I’m glad to be able to report to you that 
the work of conversion in the Depart- 
ment had been so complete that about 
all we needed to do when war came was 
to change the words and tell the staffs 
of our varied Bureaus to do a lot more 
of the same, and do it better. We feel 
that we have made a pretty good start, 
but it is only a start. 


Industrial Credit Agencies 
Transferred to Department of 
Commerce 


We now have a new problem which was 
presented to us when the President wisely 
decided to make my chief, Jesse Jones, 
one person instead of two. As you doubt- 
less noticed when the President issued 
the Executive order which brought under 
one direction all the housing activities of 
the Government he also took the occasion 
to transfer the powers of the Federal 
Loan Administrator to the Secretary of 
Commerce. There is a lot of news these 
days, most of it bad, and some of you 
may have missed the immediate as well 
as the long-range significance of this con- 
solidation. I will quote the pertinent 
section of the Executive order: 

Sec. 1. Transfer of Functions.—All func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Federal Loan 
Agency and of the Federal Loan Administra- 


tor which relate to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, RFC Mortgage Co., Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, Disaster Loan 
Corporation, Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, Defense Plant Corporation, Rubber 
Reserve Co., Metals Reserve Co., Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, and War Insurance Cor- 
poration, together with all other functions, 
powers, and duties not transferred by the 
Executive order establishing the National 
Housing Agency, are transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce and shall be admin- 
istered under the direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 


This means that al! of the govern- 
mental credit agencies which directly 
finance industry are grouped for the 
duration under the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the close relationship of credit 
to business operations is emphasized. It 
is also important to remind you that 
Government investment and ownership 
in the vast new plants which will sup- 
plement the conversion of your own 
plants to war production are vested in 
the R. F. C. subsidiaries. Thus, you now 
have the general business service func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce to 
business and Government, the credit fa- 
cilities of Government for business repre- 
sented by the R. F. C., its subsidiaries and 
affiliated corporations—such as the Ex- 
port-Import Bank—and Government’s 
ownership in war production represented 
largely through Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, grouped together and working even 
more closely together than in the past. 
We contemplate no startling innovations 
or major changes in policy as a result of 
this Executive order; the lending agen- 
cies have their own corporate existences 
and their own able personnel, but we do 
believe that many minor economies and 
various increases in effectiveness can be 
accomplished by a closer integration of 
the work of the loan agencies with that 
of the Department. We are now actively 
studying all the possibilities and we ex- 
pect to announce steps which will be of 
interest to you in the near future. 


War Problems 
Those of In- 


Government's 
Similar to 
dustry 


We believe in conversion and we’ve 
practiced it. We believe in subcontract- 
ing when we can do the job quicker and 
cheaper than some new agency; we’ve 
gotten quite a few subcontracts, and have 
subcontracted ourselves. We believe in 
cooperation, and we’ve ziven it and re- 
ceived it. We believe in decentralization, 


and here again, we’ve practiced it by cop. 
solidating and strengthening our regiong) 
offices, and by rendering many services 
for other agencies. 

I mention these beliefs specifically he. 
cause our problems are so similar to thog 
which are faced by all of you here today, 
The same rules apply to all of us; the way 
has rudely interrupted our accustomed 
ways of life. You industrial advertiser; 
who had completed work on campaigns 
to promote more beautiful and more daz. 
zling products involving chrome or alumi. 
num will find many other outlets for you 
talents, but until the grim business of 
war is brought to a successful conclusion 
many of your familiar brain childrey 
must remain very faint gleams in yoy 
eyes. The one thing that none of ys 
needs worry about is the lack of oppor. 
tunity to be useful. War itself is hardly 
useful thing, no one knows that better 
than American industry, but when a na- 
tion is fighting for its very existence 
nothing is really useful which does not 
contribute directly to victory. War pro- 
duction means exactly what it says, and 
civilian supply means supplying civilians 
who are contributing directly to war pro- 
duction. When we are sure that we are 
doing those things we can afford to look 
around and see if there are any men or 
materials left over. 

Your chief interest in civilian life is 
industrial advertising or you would not 
be members of this group. Many of you 
are directly contributing to the war effort 
by the practical information which you 
are giving to those who use what you 
manufacture. We hope to see even more 
of it in the future. We hope to see you 
broadcasting useful information even if 
you might hold a brief competitive ad- 
vantage by not publishing it. There is 
no competition now as we have known it. 
The one customer we all have is our 
country’s existence, and it will help to 
meet its demands if you use the space 
you buy to pass along information that 
will help your industry do a better job— 
news of improved methods, of saving in 
time and man-hours, as well as news of 
new devices which apply only to your 
variety of product. 

Even though it is some years since I 
had a direct financial interest in adver- 
tising, I still retain enough of that itch 
to change copy which all clients have, to 
suggest that you may be doing advertis- 
ing a great service if you use it now more 
to inform than to sell—you may sell 
more in the future because of the friends 
you create now. 


War Work of Department of 
Commerce 
I mentioned earlier the conversion of 


the Department to war production. | 
imagine this may have aroused some 
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AMERICAN STYLE 


yestions in your minds. I couldn’t an- 
gwer them all in a day. Our work ranges 
over many fields, such as bombing tar- 
gets in far-off places, new or old trans- 

rtation routes and methods, maps for 
our fliers, maps for our Navy, air bases, 
tests of new methods, tests of new mate- 
rials, information about sources of sup- 
ply, information about the requirements 
of our allies and friendly neighbors. 
gach shift in the military situation 
prings new questions, new areas. Never- 
theless, each day brings a stronger con- 
yiction about certain things. A case very 
much in point relates to our relations 
with the other American Republics. 


Good Neighbor Policy and Ac- 


complishments at Rio 


It isn’t always safe, or shall I say con- 
ducive, to even moderate self-esteem to 
review remarks made on occasions in the 
recent past, but in this case luck is with 
me, so I will use a quotation from a 
speech I made here in Chicago over a 
year ago, emphasizing this all-important 
subject : 

The Good Neighbor Policy of our Govern- 
ment antedates the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe by some 6 years. As more and more 
war clouds gathered and anti-American activ- 
ities became more pronounced, the natural 
community of interests, which had long been 
apparent to farsighted statesmen in almost 
every nation in the Western Hemisphere, be- 
came evident to the majority of citizens in all 
the American Republics—yes, there is a new 
understanding of mutual problems and a new 
desire to solve them in truly constructive 
fashion. The hard lessons of the Twenties 
and the Thirties have brought results, and 
the relationships now being laid are based on 


the essentials of mutual understanding and 
mutual respect. 


While we of the United States delega- 
tion were preparing for the Rio Confer- 
ence, and during the flight down, most 
of us were thinking pretty hard about 
whether the idea of Pan-American soli- 
darity which had often expressed itself in 
phrases, such as mine, would meet the 
test of Pearl Harbor, would rise to face 
the threat of both oceans. Naturally, we 
knew that Cuba, Costa Rica, the Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, and El Sal- 
vador had already declared war on our 
mutual enemies, and that our closest 
southern neighbor, Mexico, as well as 
Colombia and Venezuela had severed dip- 
lomatic relations with the Axis powers. 
But we did not and could not know the 
degree of indignation which recent his- 
tory in the Far East and in Europe had 
provoked in the minds of all our other 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
We obtained the first intimations of the 
real strength of Hemisphere solidarity 


when we landed at Belem; every day in 
Rio confirmed these first impressions. 
* cs * * - 


Necessity for Cooperation and 
Decentralization 


I’ve dwelt at some length on the Rio 
Conference first, because of its own im- 
portance, and, second, because it serves 
to emphasize two other beliefs which I 
mentioned earlier. Cooperation and de- 
centralization. No matter how proud we 
may be of our stiil unproven strength, 
even the most confirmed optimist must 
realize by now that victory can only be 
attained if we and our friends and allies 
really work and fight together. Any 
wedge of suspicion that our enemies can 
drive between us is as valuable as a mili- 
tary victory. We can’t win the war alone 
and we can’t win the peace alone. The 
United Nations must represent more than 
a slogan or the United Nations will be 
doomed to oblivion as complete as that 
now enjoyed by the Holy Alliance, or 
shall I say the League of Nations. A 
belief in cooperation means a belief in 
teamwork. We can’t win without it. 

A belief in decentralization means a 
belief in individual initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. We didn’t carve this 
country out of the wilderness by waiting 
for someone in London or Washington 
to present us with complete plans and 
specifications and a request for competi- 
tive bids. We didn’t win any of our other 
wars by waiting for someone in Wash- 
ington to tell us how long the war would 
last and exactly how and where we would 
win it. We fought to win, and when the 
breaks came we exploited them. No 
American soldier at the bridge of Cha- 
teau Thierry in May 1918 waited for fur- 
ther instructions from Washington, and 
no one who survived that experience 
dreamed that less than 6 months later the 
war would be over. No one in Washing- 
ton told General MacArthur’s men how 
to convert some little fighting planes into 
effective bombers. And certainly no 
American soldier on Bataan Peninsula 
or no one in Washington can tell you 
now how or where or when this war 
will be won. 

But I can tell you that the war will not 
be won on the banks of the Potomac. It 
will be won far from Washington. On 
fighting fronts not yet established, with 
arms and ships not yet built, handled by 
men not yet trained in their use, pro- 
duced by men and women not yet working 
in production lines. Men and women 
working in Washington cannot do these 
things. There is no fighting front on the 
Potomac; there are no basic industries on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. What happens on 
the Great Lakes and in the Mississippi 
River Valley is infinitely more important 
than anything that can be accomplished 


in the Mayflower Hotel or the Metropoli- 
tan Club. A hundred men in the Amazon 
Valley tapping wild rubber trees are far 
more important than an equal number of 
men whose means of livelihood have been 
removed by the Axis arms and who have 
not as yet found new useful work. We 
need these men badly. If they have been 
tire salesmen, for example, we need their 
energy and their imagination, but be- 
cause of Singapore, because of Pearl Har- 
bor, we don’t need them as salesmen for 
a product which will be rigidly rationed 
for a long time. 

If these men cannot find a useful place 
in the new synthetic-rubber industry, 
there are many other useful things that 
they can do, and you can help them. 
The large majority of men in this room 
will be faced with serious labor shortages 
in the near future. Our latest estimates 
show that a minimum of 6,000,000 new 
workers must be trained and actively par- 
ticipating in industrial production before 
our present production goals can be 
reached. Don’t wait for these shortages 
to develop and don’t ask your Govern- 
ment to meet them for you. Start train- 
ing men and women now and pay the 
men and women while you train them. 

A lot of you worry about taxes—and 
rightly so. One of the reasons you have 
these troubles is that you don’t do things 
for yourselves; you force your Govern- 
ment to act as middleman, and obviously 
your Government has to charge you and 
others for its services. 

Ask your stockholders which they pre- 
fer, a trained labor force ready to step 
into the new production lines when your 
conversion and expansion plans are com- 
plete, or the bottleneck which will hold 
back arms from our fighting men becauSe 
you couldn’t find men and women to 
man the machines. Ask your stockhold- 
ers whether they would rather pay for 
the training or have the Government do 
the training and send them the bill. Ask 
the men in your plants whether they 
would rather learn new skills from 
friends on familiar surroundings and 
help to teach recruits their own skills 
or find new temporary jobs in other 
communities. 

Yes, there are many questions you can 
ask, and many answers that you can 
give which will help to solve your own 
problems as well as the problems of those 
who found that their jobs depended on 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. By 
the same token the jobs of the men in 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies de- 
pended on the tire salesman and the re- 
tailer. I don’t believe that the men in 
Malaya have any doubts about who took 
their jobs; they knows that the Japs took 
them when they bombed Pearl Harbor 
and captured Singapore. They also 
know that there is just one sure way of 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Living and Ofhice 
Operating Costs 


in Nicaragua 


Nicaragua, the largest of the Central 
American Republics, has a land area of 
some 45,000 square miles and a lake area 
of 4,500 square miles—a total approxi- 
mately equal to the area of the State of 
New York. The western and eastern 
parts of Nicaragua consist of coastal 
plains that gradually rise into the moun- 
tainous interior. Managua, the capital 
of 100,000 people, and Leon and Granada, 
with populations of 33,000 and 21,000, re- 
spectively, are all located on the Pacific 
coastal plain. 

In the eastern part of the country it 
rains heavily throughout most of the 
year, but in the western part, where the 
principal cities are located, there are 
distinct wet and dry seasons. The 60 
to 65 inches of rain that falls in Ma- 
nagua, for example, come mainly from 
May to December. In the latter part of 
the dry season, strong winds carrying 
great clouds of dust frequently add dis- 
comfort. 

The population, estimated at 1,000,000, 
is chiefly a mixture of European and In- 
dian blood. The standard of living is, 
for the most part, simple, and the aver- 
age purchasing power low. Spanish is 
the official language, although English 
is spoken to a considerable extent on 
the east coast. 


Housing 


Apartments and furnished quarters 
are so few in number, and opportunities 
to secure them so much a matter of luck, 
that they need not be considered among 
the types of living quarters usually avail- 
able. The principal classes of available 
quarters are patio houses in downtown 
sections (the patios being very small and 
undecorated in most cases) and detached 
houses in outlying sections or in special 
residential colonies. Rents for the first 
type are usually from 100 to 200 cordobas 
per month depending on size, and rents 
for the second type, 200 to 400 cordobas.’ 

Leases are unusual, although, if de- 
sired, most house-owners can be per- 
suaded to sign one. The owner generally 
permits the lessee to enter the house at 
a specified rental but he prefers to re- 


1 Most of the costs are stated here in cor- 
dobas, the currency of the country. The rate 
of exchange for the United States dollar at 
the end of January 1942 was officially quoted 
,at 5 cordobas and the street rate was 
about 5.15. 


serve the right to advance the rental 
later and give the lessee the choice of 
accepting the new rate or moving out. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 


There are two hotels in Managua 
which are suitable as permanent living 
quarters for American families, subject, 
of course, to the usual discomforts ex- 
perienced even in hotels of high standing 
and to the high costs incident to hotel 
life. These are the Gran Hotel and the 
Lido Palace Hotel. The Gran Hotel usu- 
ally charges $5 (United States currency) 
per person per day, with board; the prices 
at the Lido Palace Hotel, which is of more 
recent construction, are slightly higher. 
The Hotel Anglo-Americano, which is 
plain and more like a large boarding 
house than a transient hotel, is consider- 
ably cheaper and has been patronized 
with satisfaction by Americans on 
numerous occasions. Board can be ob- 
tained by persons living outside the 
hotels at 90 cordobas per month—a 
practice which is frequently followed. 
There are no boarding houses in the strict 
sense of the term, and few public restau- 
rants are satisfactory. 


Household Expenses 


Electricity is supplied, 24 hours a day, 
by A..C., 60 cycles, 110 volts. The rate 
for electric current has been increased 
substantially. Most Americans, accus- 
tomed to a greater number of lights and 
appliances than the local inhabitants, 
contract for a minimum consumption 
that calls for the payment of 30 cardobas 
per month; but additional units con- 
sumed often increase the average 
monthly bill for electricity to 40-45 
cordobas. The cost of electricity is far 
too high to warrant extensive use for 
cooking, and very few electric ranges are 
in operation. There is no gas. 

Refrigerators are not furnished with 
houses. Electric refrigerators are satis- 
factory and have a great advantage over 
ice boxes. Ice sells for 3.50 cardobas 
per 100 pounds. 

Americans usually use kerosene stoves 
with oven and four open burners such 
as may be purchased at mail order 
houses for approximately $60. An addi- 
tional and necessary piece of cooking 
equipment, which can be purchased lo- 
cally, is a brazier or sheet-iron charcoal 
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Editor's Note 


Of the living and office operating 
costs series, five have been issued 
as a part of the International 
Reference Service, which was dis. 
continued in December. For those 
subscribers who find this materia] 
of interest, the numbers and places 
concerned follow: No. 15, Trinidad; 
No. 20, Puerto Rico; No. 29, Colom. 
bia; No. 65, Bermuda; and No, 66, 
Bahama Islands. 
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stove, which is almost essential for bojj. 
ing water, cooking beans and rice, ete, 
and for heating irons. 

Telephone service is not very modern, 
and owing to the limited supply of ap. 
paratus, it is necessary to place one’s 
name on the waiting list for installation, 
The monthly charge is 6 to 8 cordobas; 
installation costs 20 to 30 cordobas, 

An American family usually employs 
three servants, a cook, a maid, and a 
laundress, as well as one maid for each 
child. 

The maximum total wage for cooks 
(including the 30 to 40 centavos per day 
for food paid customarily to all inside 
servants) is about 37 cordobas per 
month; minimum wage is about 21 cor- 
dobas. Maximum total compensation 
for maids and laundresses is about 28 
cordobas, minimum compensation 18 
cordobas. Chauffeurs receive from 60 
to 80 cordobas per month. Gardeners 
are hired at a rate of from 1 to 2 cor- 
dobas per day. 

There are limited facilities for having 
clothes laundered outside the home. 
Laundresses will call and take laundry 
away for washing, but this is usually 
done in open water. There are a few 
dry-cleaning establishments that can 
clean a man’s suit satisfactorily for 3 


cordobas. 
Food 


Native meats consist chiefly of beef 
and fowl, supplemented by venison, 
agouti, and other game. Good cuts of 
beef cost 50 centavos a pound; chickens 
sell for 85 centavos per pound and up. 
Seafood is available by special order but 
is not always reliable. A good quality 
of fish, however, may be had for 25 cen- 
tavos a pound; and land crabs, which 
are always sold alive, are popularly used 
in the preparation of an agreeable soup. 

Dairy products are sold locally, the 
butter and cheese being considered fair, 
the milk, however, requiring to be boiled. 
Eggs sell from 60-80 centavos per dozen. 

Fresh vegetables and fruits are mar- 
keted at low prices, although out of sea- 
son they are difficult to obtain. Among 
available vegetables are corn, rice, beans, 
potatoes, string beans, carrots, and beets. 
Plantains, bananas, chayote, and pipian 
are frequently used in cooking. Native 
fruits include excellent pineapples, ba- 
nanas, oranges, as well as several exotic 
fruits such as papayas, mangoes, zapote, 
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and mameys, which Americans rarely 
like raw but which are quite palatable 
when stewed or cooked in other ways. 
Imported foodstuffs and beverages are 
more expensive, prices of a few examples 
yen here being approximately correct 
for February 1942. Flour, 33 centavos a 
ynd; canned goods: American aspara- 
tips (1042-ounce can), 1.61 cordobas; 
American peas (10% ounces), 1.55 cor- 
qobas; canned pears (1 pound), 1.27 cor- 
dobas; tomato catsup (14 ounces), 2.41 
cordobas; evaporated milk (14/2 ounces), 
105 cordobas. American apples are 
occasionally available at 50 centavos each. 
American beer costs 27 cordobas per 
of 24 tins, while wine of not very 
distinguished quality sells at 41 cordobas 
per case. The price of gin is about 125 
cordobas, and liqueurs range from 13 to 
90 cordobas per bottle. 


Medicine 


Medicines and toilet articles are limited 
in variety and high in price, coming to 
perhaps double the usual charge in the 
United States. These include available 
remedies for ailments commonly experi- 
enced in Nicaragua, such as malaria and 
dysentery. 


Clothing 


Since Nicaragua is consistently trop- 
jal save in interior highland areas, men 
usually wear clothing of linen or palm 
peach fabrics, while women wear light 
summer dresses. 

Both suits and dresses are usually 
made locally of imported cloth, the as- 
sortment of which is limited. Satisfac- 
tory linen for men’s suits is available, 
while women’s dress goods are largely 
confined to cheap cotton materials, some- 
times attractive but not always durable. 
Men’s and women’s suits can be made to 
order for 35-50 cordobas, while ready- 
made suits may be bought for as little as 
95-30 cordobas. Seamstress services for 
all purposes are very reasonable, the work 
on simple cotton house dresses being 2-3 
cordobas. During the rainy season, 
raincoats of a very light weight oiled 
sik are especially convenient. 

American-made haberdashery and 
women’s accessories are usually obtain- 
able locally at high prices. Hair dress- 
ing services for ladies and gentlemen, 
however, are not expensive. 


Schools 


American children living in Managua 
do not as a rule attend public schools. 
The only private English or American 
educational institution is a Spanish- 
language school directed by a Baptist 
mission, so that the problem of educa- 
tion for American children over 4 years 
of age is one of the most serious encoun- 
tered by American residents. 


Medical and Dental Services 


Foreign residents usually patronize 
both the several Nicaraguan physicians 
of high standing, who have received their 
educations in the United States, and the 
American physicians. Of the two Amer- 
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ican physicians, one is in private prac- 
tice, while the other is in charge of a 
local hospital operated by a Baptist 
medical mission society. The former 
charges 10 cordobas for an office visit 
and 20 for a house visit, which are be- 
lieved to be the highest fees in the coun- 
try. Nicaraguan physicians probably 
charge slightly less, while those physi- 
cians who are locally trained quite often 
give consultation free and charge only 
for the medicines dispensed. 

The American Baptist hospital, al- 
ready mentioned, is considered entirely 
adequate and satisfactory for all cases. 
In western Nicaragua it has almost the 
exclusive patronage of all Americans 
who find that circumstances prevent 
them from going to the Canal Zone. In 
fact, it is seldom considered necessary 
to make a trip to the Canal Zone, even 
though the facilities there are more 
extensive. 

Dental care need not be a source of 
concern to Americans contemplating 
residence in Managua, for there are at 
least four highly regarded American- 
trained dentists in western Nicaragua. 
Fees are moderate and would seem even 
low if it were not for the cost of im- 
porting necessary materials. 


Sanitation 


Government regulation of public 
health is confined to the most essential 
needs because of limited funds. Sewage 
is directed into Lake Managua to the 
windward of the city, while garbage and 
other waste is carried away by -munici- 
pally owned carts. City water is not suit- 
able for drinking without first being 
boiled and filtered. 

Maintaining health precautions is an 
important consideration for resident 
Americans. Customary safeguards con- 
sist of screening against malarial mos- 
quitos, and of avoiding thin-skinned 
fruits, raw vegetables, pork, and drink- 
ing water of uncertain origin. In ad- 
justing one’s diet, it is valuable to know 
that there is a deficiency of calcium in 
domestic fruits and vegetables. 


Transportation 


Since there are no streetcars and but 
few buses, public transportation is either 
by horse-drawn carriage or by taxi. The 
charge for carriages is usually 15 or 20 
centavos per person for short hauls, 
while taxis charge 5 cordobas from the 
downtown region to the airport and 5 
cordobas per hour on time rates. Taxi 
drivers may sometimes ask more when 
an agreement is not made at the outset. 

Automobiles can be used in Nicaragua, 
although outside Managua facilities are 
limited at present to about 150 miles of 
all-weather road and another 100 miles 
of road passable in the dry season. 
Since garages are provided with most of 
the larger houses, the main costs in 
operating an automobile are for gaso- 
line, which sells for 1.57 cordobas per 
gallon, lubricants and replacement parts, 
which are relatively dear, and govern- 
ment taxes, which amount to 39 cordobas 
per year. Mechanical services provided 
by public garages are generally consid- 
ered to be satisfactory. 
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Entertainment 


There are two social clubs to which 
Americans find easy admittance, the 
Nejapa Country Club (and its affiliated 
Teraza Club) and the Managua Club. 
Entertaining is customarily done in 
homes, but often the party goes on later 
to a roof club for dancing. The cost 
is lower than in the United States. Ma- 
nagua has no theaters, and only three 
motion picture houses are attended by 
Americans. 


Office-O perating Costs 


Offices are rented on a basis of about 
4 percent of their value. For office quar- 
ters of one room in central locations, the 
monthly rent is from 100 to 150 cordo- 
bas; for two or more rooms, the rent 
is from 150 to 500 cordobas. Contracts 
are used, but owners fear that the cor- 
doba may diminish in value and so, wish- 
ing to be free to raise rents, they prefer 
month-to-month rental agreements. 
Water costs about 4 cordobas per month, 
and the street cleaning tax is about 1.20 
cordobas. Occupants pay light and tel- 
ephone charges separately at the rate 
already stated in the section on “Utili- 
ties.” No heat is necessary. 

Average monthly salaries run at about 
250 cordobas for office managers; 180 
cordobas for bookkeepers; 120 cordobas 
for general clerks; 120 cordobas for na- 
tive English-speaking secretary-stenog- 
raphers (very scarce); 100 cordobas for 
native secretary-stenographers; 80 cor- 
dobas for typists; 60 cordobas for file 
clerks; 30 cordobas for office boys; 40 
cordobas for janitors. There are no spe- 
cial regulations affecting the division 
of labor, number of employees, or special 
conditions among employees. 

An extensive line of imported office 
equpiment is available on special order 
at approximately 20 percent above 
American-dollar prices. Because of the 
presence of fine cabinet hardwoods, how- 
ever, Office desks and chairs are often 
made locally. Steel cabinets and sec- 
tions of file drawers are preferred, since 
they are not likely to stick and are better 
proof against insects. 


Business Tax 


The principal business and property 
tax in Nicaragua is a capital levy on the 
assessed valuation of commercial estab- 
lishments and other holdings. It 
amounts to one-half of 1 percent on an 
assessed valuation of from 3,000 cordo- 
bas up. 





Motor Vehicles for Export 


The United States will send motor ve- 
hicles to hemisphere republics and other 
friendly nations as a result of a recent 
decision by the War Production Board 
and the Board of Economic Warfare. 
Nearly 15,000 motor vehicles for export 
have been licensed already, and dispo- 
sition of vehicles for exportation will be 
“equitable with respect to domestic dis- 
tribution and requirements.” 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetables, Early Fruits, and Table 
Grapes: Export Regulations Extended to 
1941-42 Season—dAlgerian regulations 
governing exportation of vegetables, early 
fruits, and table grapes of the 1940-41 
crop have been extended to the 1941-42 
crop year, by an order of October 23, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on October 28. 

These regulations were designed to 
permit the maximum exportation possi- 
ble, while reserving the quantities neces- 
sary for the home market; they created 
groups of exporters and shipping com- 
mittees in each port to control exports. 

Grape Sugars and Syrups: Exportation 
Suspended.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Loss on Corn Operations—The Min- 
ister of Agriculture announced on Febru- 
ary 13 that the Government had lost 
161,400,000 pesos in financing the corn 
crop of 1940, having purchased 5,368,000 
tons at 195,900,000 pesos and sold it for 
34,500,000. The Minister stated that the 
Government was endeavoring to curtail 
further losses by the utilization of corn 
for fuel purposes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unconditional, Most - Favored-Nation 
Commercial Treaty with Peru Signed.— 
A most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty between Argentina and Peru, in- 
tended to facilitate development of eco- 
nomic relations between the two coun- 
tries, was signed at Buenos Aires on 
January 10, 1942. 





Under provisions of the treaty, both 
parties agree to grant to each other 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment regarding customs duties and sub- 
sidiary charges, methods of collecting 
duties, and the application of rules con- 
cerning clearance of goods through the 
customs. Duties, taxes, or charges levied 
in either country on products originating 
in the other shall not exceed those im- 
posed on similar articles of other foreign 
origin. The same guaranties are pro- 
vided with respect to exports destined to 
either country. 

Unconditional and unrestricted most- 
favored-nation treatment is to be granted 
in navigation matters, and each nation 
agrees to refrain from imposing prohi- 
bitions or restrictions on imports from 
or exports to the other, and from adopt- 
ing consular or sanitary regulations 
which would impede their reciprocal 
trade, unless such prohibitions or re- 
strictions are also applied to the products 
of all other countries. 

The juridical condition, travel status, 
and residence of nationals of each coun- 
try are subject to most-favored-nation 
treatment as are commercial, industrial, 
financial, insurance, and navigation 
companies legally constituted in the 
territory of either country. 

Nondiscriminatory treatment is pro- 
vided in regard to import quotas on the 
basis of the volume of normal trade be- 
tween the two countries. Articles orig- 
inating in either country shall, after 
importation into the other country, be 
exempt from internal or consumption 
taxes exceeding those levied on like arti- 
cles of any other foreign origin. A pro- 
vision is made whereby goods in transit 
are exempt from transit fees, except for 
warehouse and slingage fees, but in no 
case shall the latter charges be higher 
than those applicable to goods of any 
other foreign origin. 

Exception from most-favored-nation 
treatment is made for tariff preferences 
or special advantages accorded by 
either country to contiguous countries, 
favors granted to contiguous countries 
to facilitate frontier traffic, and advan- 
tages resulting from a customs union. 

The treaty is to be duly ratified in 
each country and will come into force 
on the date of exchange of ratifications, 
which is to be made in Lima. It will 
remain in force for an indefinite period, 
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but may be terminated by either country 
upon 1 year’s advance notice. 


Transport and Communication 


International Bridge Links Argenting 
and Brazil—An international bridge 
over the Uruguay River between Argep. 
tina and Brazil is to be built, in accord. 
ance with the protocol of the Argep. 
tinean-Brazilian treaty of November 
1941. 

The requisite call for tenders has al. 
ready been made in Argentina. A ful 
6 months will necessarily elapse before 
construction contracts are signed and 
work begun. The entire work, it is es- 
timated, will require 30 months to 
complete. 

The bridge will be 1,419 meters ip 
length and will span the river at Paso 
de Los Libres on the Argentine side and 
the Uruguayana on the Brazilian. The 
cost of the completed structure will be 
shared equally by both countries. The 
bridge will consist of 10 sets of arches 
of 140 meters each set, or 40 single 
arches of 35 meters each, and a central 
span of 19 meters. 

Each country’s share of the bridge 
cost and supplementary works is esti- 
mated at approximately $1,058,168 
United States currency. 

New Docks in Argentina.—The Argen- 
tine Government will invest 1,600,000 
pesos in the construction of new docks 
at Buenos Aires. 


Australia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Applied to Ster- 
ling Countries.—The Australian system 
of import restrictions has been applied to 
a wide range of commodities from all 
sterling countries, except New Zealand 
and the British and French Pacific Is- 
lands, effective from January 1, 1942 
The importation of about 643 items is 
prohibited, and many other commodi- 
ties have been limited to a certain per- 
centage of 1938-39 import values. Among 
the prohibited goods are foodstuffs (ex- 
cept salmon, sardines, and tinned crab 
and lobster meat), confectionery, furni- 
ture, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
leather manufactures, boots and shoes, 
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ready-made clothing, perfumery, and 


joilet preparations. (These products of 
nonsterling origin were already prohib- 
ited importation.) 

Hitherto, the Australian import licens- 

requirements were applied to only a 

few products from sterling countries. 

Import Restrictions on Products From 
Nonsterling Areas Continued With Few 
changes.—Import restrictions in Aus- 
tralia on products from nonsterling areas 
gnd from Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong have been continued during 
the last two quarters of 1941 and the 
frst quarter of 1942 with few changes. 
the chief changes involve the transfer of 
additional products to the list subject 

administrative control, under which 
each application for an import license is 
considered on its merit; a few additional 

ucts of nonsterling origin have been 

prohibited importation. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
market continued exceptionally favor- 
able during the 2 weeks ended February 
91, The average value of purchases of 
export bills exceeds sales of foreign ex- 
change for payment of imports and simi- 
lar items by approximately $1,000,000 
daily. 

The Bank of Brazil has denied reports 


| that it will improve the milreis-dollar 
. bridge | 


rate to 18.000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise Bags Improperly Marked 
No Longer Permitted To Be Marked 
Again Upon Arrival.—Bags containing 
imported merchandise arriving in Brazil 
with the indelible required markings 


faded, or otherwise unsatisfactory, may 
no longer be marked again at the port 
of destination—under provisions of Bra- 
tilian decree law No. 4,061 of January 28, 
1942, which became effective on Febru- 
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ary 2, 1942, upon publication in the 
Diario Oficial, Rio de Janeiro. 

The Brazilian bag-marking require- 
ments provide that bags containing im- 
ported merchandise must be marked in- 
delibly, on both sides, diagonally (the 
marking must not be horizontal or verti- 
cal) and in characters at least 15 centi- 
meters high. The indelible markings 
should be made with ink, oil paint, var- 
nish, or any resinous-base paint, so that 
these markings do not disappear when 
water and common soap are applied. 


If the bags are not properly marked, a 
separate duty is imposed on the bags. 


[See CoMMERCE Reports of September 14 
and October 26, 1935, and June 12, 1937, for 
previous notices regarding the Brazilian bag- 
marking regulations. } 


Motor Vehicles, Machinery, Factory 
Equipment and Parts, and Accessories: 
Exportation and Reexportation Pro- 
hibited —The Brazilian Government has 
prohibited by decree the exportation and 
reexportation of motor vehicles, machin- 
ery, factory equipment and parts, and 
accessories. Only exemptions are pas- 
senger vehicles properly registered in the 
country of origin and in transit through 
Brazil, and those of diplomatic officials. 
Regulations for this decree will be issued 
later. 

Sisal Twine for Reapers, and Plain 
Fencing Wire: Import Duty Greatly Re- 
duced; Specific Tariff Classification 
Established for Electrical Control and 
Protection Apparatus.—The import duty 
on sisal twine for reapers has been re- 
duced by approximately 75 percent, and 
the duty on plain wire for fencing by 
about 30 percent, under provisions of a 
decree law of January 28, 1942, which 
also established specific tariff classifica- 
tions for certain electrical control and 
protection apparatus, effective on the 
date of the publication of the decree law 
in the Brazilian Diario Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

The reduced general import duty rate 
for sisal twine for binders and reapers 
is 0.550 milreis per kilogram, and the 
minimum rate is 0.440 milreis per kilo- 
gram. Heretofore the general rate ap- 
plying to this twine was 2.200 milreis, 
and the minimum rate was 1,760 milreis 
per kilogram. 

The import duty on plain wire for 
fencing, farming, and livestock raising, 
from 2 to 6 millimeters thick, when im- 
ported by farmers, livestock raisers, Or 
associations registered with the Ministry 
of Agriculture has been reduced to 0.220 
milreis per kilogram for the general rate, 
and to 0.176 milreis per kilogram for the 
minimum rate. The import duty on this 
wire was formerly 1.100 or 0.770 milreis 
per kilogram for the general rate, and 
0.770 or 0.660 milreis per kilogram for the 
minimum rate, depending on the diam- 
eter of the wire. 

The following new tariff classifications 
have been added under tariff item No. 
1583, with the following general and 
minimum tariff rates, including surtax: 
Apparatus, for control and protection 
for electrical installations and machin- 
ery, such as automatic disjunctors and 
interruptors, air or oil break, tension 
regulators, relays, and similar apparatus: 
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General | Minimum 
Item rate rate 
Per legal Per legal 
kilogram kilogram 
Weighing up to 10 kilograms. - 4. 180 3. 410 
Weighing over 10 and up to 50 
po ee A eS 2. 530 2. 090 
Weighing over 50 and up to 
100 kilograms-_--_-_._-------- 1. 980 1. 650 
Weighing over 100 and up to 
1,000 kilograms___.__._.._--- 1. 540 1, 210 
Weighing over 1,000 kilograms. 1, 100 . 880 











British Guiana 


Economic Conditions 


During the last quarter of 1941, busi- 
ness interests in British Guiana regis- 
tered increasing concern regarding the 
probable future effects of government 
restrictions on imports of many types of 
goods. The full weight of these restric- 
tions, designed to conserve sterling ex- 
change and effected by an import- 
licensing system, is just beginning to be 
felt as accumulated stocks are consumed. 

The shortage in bottoms and the in- 
creased inability of Canadian and United 
States producers to supply customary 
quantities of goods, because of increased 
war efforts, have contributed to reduced 
inventories even among items for which 
import licenses are readily obtainable. 
Acute shortages of some types of lux- 
uries are beginning to occur, and appear 
probable in some essentials. The va- 
riety of foodstuffs obtainable, especially 
canned goods, is steadily decreasing. 
Although there appears to be little likli- 
hood of actual suffering from want of 
food, the local government has warned 
that efforts must be exerted toward self- 
sufficiency wherever possible, and the 
prospects of wholesale and retail firms 
that depend largely upon imports are 
not bright. 

Increased prices have accompanied 
developing scarcities, and complaints 
against the rapidly rising cost of living 
are common. In view of this, the Gov- 
ernment enacted a rent-control bill and 
adopted a recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of four inspectors of retail 
establishments. These commissioners 
will cover the entire Colony in an attempt 
to detect profiteering, and by the mere 
fact of their presence will presumably 
discourage potential offenders. 

Almost simultaneously with this move, 
the rate of taxation on excess profits was 
increased from 60 to 80 percent. The 
public has been asked to report all vio- 
lations and to refrain from purchasing 
nonessentials, using the money thus 
saved to meet the increased cost of 
essentials. It is hoped by this means 
to bolster the existing price-control 
legislation. 


AGRICULTURE 
Favorable growing conditions early last 


autumn gave rise to predictions of a 
record-breaking rice harvest, but un- 
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seasonable rains in October and early 
November resulted in considerable dam- 
age, and it now appears that the crop 
was slightly below average. In spite of 
this, it was announced recently that Brit- 
ish Guiana has undertaken to supply 
Trinidad’s total rice requirements for 
1942, amounting to almost 21,000 tons, 
in addition to exporting 3,500 tons to 
Barbados. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Commodity sales and building activ- 
ities have been well maintained in the 
Bahamas, though real-estate business 
has been quieter and rentals are below 
normal, because of restricted tourist 
movement. Most winter residents have 
returned, however, and this accounts to 
a great extent for the activity in con- 
sumer goods. Hotels and apartments 
are operating as usual, but with fewer 
bookings. Collections have been satis- 
factory, and there have been no com- 
mercial failures or business liquidations. 
During the month only three bills were 
protested. The usual credit terms of 30 
days remain unchanged. 

Local trade in Trinidad has been 
brisk, with ready demand and ample 
purchasing power for available com- 
modities. Collections have improved as 
a result of increased business activity 
and the greater amount of currency in 
circulation. Credit is freely available 
for any operations not involving foreign 
exchange or permitted by government 
control. The production and refining of 
petroleum continues at full capacity, 
and shipping through Port of Spain is 
heavy. Manufacturing industries, 
though small, are busy meeting the de- 
mands of the growing population and 
expanding pay rolls. The bulk of ex- 
ports comprise petroleum products, with 
agricultural products taking second place 
in the trade. Imports are also heavy 
and consist largely of materials and 
supplies for United States bases, ma- 
chinery for the oilfields and refineries, 
and consumer goods not covered by the 
list of prohibited articles. 

For the purpose of rationing present 
stocks of automobile tires and tubes, the 
Trinidad Government issued a regula- 
tion on January 31, 1942, prohibiting 
the sale of tires and tubes by persons not 
specially licensed for this purpose and 
forbidding the purchase of these items 
except under individual permits issued 
by the Control Board. Another ordi- 
nance, designed to relieve the shortage 
of agricultural workers, was put into 
effect January 30, 1942. It provides for 
admittance into the Colony of bona fide 
manual laborers with written contracts 
of employment, specifies that they re- 
main only so long as they are engaged 
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in the work for which they were ad- 
mitted, and arranges for their repatria- 
tion at the termination of this work. 
A third ordinance, enacted February 1, 
1942, suspended the tax on cocoa and 
provided for repayment to producers of 
funds already collected. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports in Trinidad.—The rate for sight 
drafts on New York continues at a pre- 
mium of 20% percent. 

Exchange is available only to cover 
importations from the’ United States 
which have been licensed by the Control 
Board under the Defense (Finance) Reg- 
ulations. At the present time the policy 
of the Board is reported to be to decline 
to issue licenses for such importations 
unless they are considered war necessities 
and the commodities cannot be obtained 
from sources within the British Empire. 

No delays are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Antigua Export-Duty Schedule 
Announced.—Export duties of 2s. 6d. per 
100 gallons on fancy molasses and 4s. 2d. 
per ton on commercially pure barytes are 
established in a new Antigua export-duty 
schedule, published as statutory rules and 
orders No. 3 in the Leeward Islands 
Gazette, February 5, 1942. The new or- 
der also provides for continuance of the 
existing export duty of 1d. per pound on 
clean cotton lint and 3s. 6d. per ton on 
sugar. 

Equipment for Colonial Canning Plant 
Exempted From Bermuda Duty.—Can- 
ning-plant equipment, empty cans, labels 
and other things imported by the Board 
of Agriculture for operation or main- 
tenance of the Colonial Canning Plant 
are granted exemption from import duty 
by an amendment to the customs tariff 
act, 1941, published in the Bermuda 
Official Gazette, December 23, 1941. 

Sugar Manufactured and Sold in Trini- 
dad and Tobago Made Subject to Tar.— 
All sugar manufactured in Trinidad and 
Tobago and sold subsequent to January 
17, 1942, is subject to a levy of 2 cents 
per pound for the granulated product 
and 1 cent per pound for Estates whites, 
yellows, and washed grays. varieties, 
according to the Trinidad Gazette 
Extraordinary, January 17, 1942. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Consumer Credit.—Restrictions were 
first applied to consumer credit in Canada 
effective October 14, 1941, by regulations 
issued by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board which prescribed the terms and 
conditions of installment sales for a 
large number of listed articles, as well 
as the terms and conditions of loans 
made in connection with such sales and 
the terms of credit to be followed for 
charge accounts in general. These regu- 
lations were summarized in the Novem- 
ber 1 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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Subsequently the regulations have been 
amended. Effective December 29, 194) 
it was provided that except in the cag. 
of automobiles (for which the terms of 
the original order were especially strip. 
gent), the trade-in value of an article 
could no longer be considered part of the 
down payment. A definite differentia) 
between the cash and installment priep 
was established, the cash price to fp 
less than the installment price by a 
financing charge of at least three-fourths 
of 1 percent per month of the amoun; 
financed. No person was allowed to aq. 
vertise the credit price of a listed article 
or the amount of the down payment re. 
quired without simultaneously advertis. 
ing the cash price with equal prominence 
and the advertising of stated trade-in 
allowances was prohibited, as well as the 
advertising of lay-away plans calling for 
less than one-third of the total price 


Revisions of the regulations were mage 
for the benefit of farmers and othe 
primary producers with seasonal income 
relaxing the requirement for regula 
monthly payments on the purchase of 
listed articles. The general control of 
loans made to finance the purchase of 
listed articles was extended to apply up 
to $1,500 instead of $1,000, as originally 
stipulated. 


Effective January 19, 1942, the Boar 
issued a further order, with special refer. 
ence to furniture and mattresses and 
bedsprings, reducing the minimum down 
payment required for these articles to 1p 
percent of the selling price (after deduc- 
tion of the trade-in allowance, if any), 
instead of the 3343 percent previously 
stipulated, and making the minimum 
down payment $5 instead of $10. Minor 
revisions were made also to bring the 
regulations into harmony with the gen. 
eral price ceiling which had become ef- 
fective December 1. Dealers who cus- 
tomarily sold for cash were permitted 
to add to their cash price, for the pur 
pose of credit sales, the financing charge 
of three-fourths of 1 percent per month 
of the amount financed, if expressly au- 
thorized by the Board or its representa- 
tives. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bicycles: Removal of Prohibition on 
Imports.—Bicycles have been removed 
from the list of goods prohibited from 
importation into Canada under the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, by order of 
the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue of February 20, 1942, Ottawa. 


Item 439 on the list now applies only 
to tricycles not otherwise provided for, 
which are still prohibited importation. 


Replacements for Motor Vehicles, 
Chassis, and Engines Made Subject to Et- 
port-Permit Requirements.—Export pel- 
mits from the Canadian Department a 
Trade and Commerce are required for e- 
portation of replacement parts and at- 
cessories for passenger automobiles ant 
for motor trucks and busses, as well # 
for chassis and engines for such vehicles, 
under an order in council effective 
March 2, 1942, Ottawa. 

This action was taken because of the 
difficulty of maintaining the supply d 
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replacement parts and accessories for 
motor vehicles for Canadian use. 


Transport and Communication 


toronto Traffic Survey.—Confronted 
with a serious traffic problem growing 
out of the expansion of industrial plants 
engaged On war work, the Toronto 
transportation Commission has em- 
ployed a firm of New York experts to 
make @ comprehensive survey and 
submit specific recommendations for 
improvement. 

The survey will include all suburban 
rail and bus facilities and will consider 
the city’s transportation system as a sin- 
gle unit. The Commission, which has 
charge of Toronto’s streetcar and bus 
lines, expects the problem of transport- 
ing those engaged in war industries to 
become more acute as these industries 
further expand and the use of privately 
owned automobiles is reduced. 

There is said to have been a steady 
flow of city dwellers to areas outside the 
Toronto municipal boundary, which is 
continuing despite the threatened gaso- 
line rationing and tire shortage. For- 
tunately, the districts most favored by 
this movement are those along the lake 
front to the west, and the sections due 
north of the city convenient to rail and 
pus lines. The steam railways are al- 
ready increasing accommodations for 
commuters and are studying ways for 
giving better service. Only the lake- 
shore communities, however, can be ade- 
quately served by the railways. 

The question of staggering hours to 
relieve the heavy peak-load periods has 
been under consideration, with some 
success as to shifting hours, but without 
any noticeable reduction in the conges- 
tion. Discussions are now going on be- 
tween the city Board of Control and 
Toronto’s two large department stores, 
located adjoining one another in the 
center of the main business district, to 
determine whether staggering working 
hours of these two companies will relieve 
the strain on the transportation system. 
Other large employers are being brought 
into the discussions. The Toronto 
Transportation Commission itself has led 
off by staggering the hours of its admin- 
istrative workers, and City Hall is doing 
likewise with its downtown staff. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Practically All Imports To Be Paid for 
at 31-Peso Rate-—The Exchange Con- 
trol Commission announced on March 3 
that, effective March 1, exchange for the 
payment of all imports will be furnished 
at the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar, 
with the exception of the following prod- 
ucts for which exchange will be granted 
at the export-draft rate: mineral oils, 
all sugar, gasoline, crude and Diesel 
petroleum, lubricants, asbestos up to 50 
percent, and raw cotton up to 65 percent. 
_ Public Finances.—Budgetary revenues 
In 1941 were 2,496,000,000 pesos and 
budgetary expenditures 2,761,000,000, a 
deficit of 265,000,000 thus resulting, ac- 
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cording to a statement by the Comptrol- 
ler General, published in the Chilean 
Diario Oficial of February 10. The chief 
single source of revenue was taxes, from 
which 1,929,000,000 pesos were received. 
Chief items of expenditure were: na- 
tional defense, 676,000,000 pesos; educa- 
tion, 517,000,000; interior, 457,000,000; 
public debt, 229,000,000; public health, 
202,000,000. 

Revenues under special laws were 
90,000,000 pesos and expenditures 51,- 
000,000. The figures for revenue rep- 
resents net borrowing through bond is- 
sues. The chief items of expenditure 
were 19,000,000 pesos for increase in cap- 
ital of the State Railways, 10,000,000 for 
increase in teachers’ salaries, 9,000,000 
for the acquisition of properties for the 
use of noncommissioned officers in the 
Army, and 8,000,000 for work on one of 
the Santiago boulevards. The net over- 
draft in the special-laws account at the 
beginning of 1941 was 192,000,000 pesos; 
applying the 39,000,000 pesos of excess 
receipts in 1941 to this figure, the net 
overdraft at the end of 1941 appears as 
153,000,000 pesos. 

The current-account position at the 
end of 1941 stood as follows: budgetary 
deficits of 1940 and 1941, 385,000,000 
pesos; special-laws account overdraft at 
end of 1941, 153,000,000; expenses to be 
paid, 3,000,000. Thus the net overdraft 
in the current account stood at 541,- 
000,000 pesos at the beginning of 1942. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Import Quota for 1942 Estab- 
lished.—The maximum qu0ta for imports 
of wheat into Colombia has been placed 
at 16,000,000 kilograms for 1942, by de- 
cree No. 116 of January 23, 1942, pub- 
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lished in the Diario Oficial of January 
27, 1942. Imports will be authorized 
solely for mills located in regions pro- 
ducing little or no national wheat, and 
quotas assigned to importers by the Of- 
fice of Exchange and Export Control will 
be based on last year’s allocations. 

The decree further provides that li- 
censes permitting the importation of up 
to one-fourth of their yearly quota be 
issued quarterly to applicants. The 
granting of import licenses will be sus- 
pended if the price of wheat falls below 
certain levels in the various markets of 
the country. Correspondingly, if be- 
cause of poor harvests there is a scarcity 
of wheat in the country, the Office of 
Exchange and Export Control, with the 
approval of the Ministry of National 
Economy, may permit imports over and 
above the quota limit. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The delay of the 
Exchange Control Board in granting dol- 
lar exchange is now 90 days for imports 
of articles not considered as luxuries, and 
120 days for luxury items. 

Government Finances.—Revenues of 
the Government for November 1941, the 
last month for which figures are avail- 
able, totaled 3,334,000 colones, while ex- 
penditures were reported at 3,729,000. 
Comparative figures for November 1940 
are, respectively, 3,203,000 colones and 


3,869,000. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity picked up sharply 
in February, in line with the usual sea- 
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sonal upswing. Sugar-mill operations, 
slow in starting at mid-January because 
of adverse weather conditions, gained 
momentum rapidly during subsequent 
weeks, and, as February came to a close, 
grinding activities were at their peak. 
The stimulus to business thus provided 
was somewhat greater than usual this 
year, in consequence of the higher wages 
and salaries paid to sugar-mill workers, 
Government employees, and armed 
forces. 

February was marked by the approval 
of a number of the “agreement-laws” in 
addition to those issued in January, 
under authority of law No. 34 of Decem- 
ber 19, 1941, which declared the existence 
of a “state of emergency”. Among the 
more important was the law establishing 
production and consumption taxes on 
certain petroleum derivatives; the law 
imposing a postal surcharge of one-half 
of 1 centavo; the law establishing an 
“Extraordinary Budget for National De- 
fense”; and the law providing for the 
obligatory cultivation of rice, corn, beans, 
peanuts, and other crops, except sugar- 
can. 

In addition, the Government under- 
took to ration the supply and distribu- 
tion, in view of the present scarcity, of 
automotive tires, tubes, and tin contain- 
ers, and promulgated a measure increas- 
ing prices for beef and establishing offi- 
cial control over beef exports from Cuba. 


SUGAR 


Although the sugar-grinding season 
officially began on January 15, the Cuban 
Government did not announce 1942 pro- 
duction quotas until February 18, 1942. 
While the production quota was fixed at 
3,600,000 Spanish long tons, mills are 
nevertheless permitted to grind all avail- 
able sugarcane. One-third of the quota, 
however, must be manufactured in the 
form of invert (high-test) molasses. 

During the first fortnight of the grind- 
ing season, a total of 126,532 Spanish 
long tons of sugar, 4,215,750 gallons of 
blackstrap, and 3,794,655 gallons of in- 
vert (high-test) molasses were produced. 


TOBACCO 


Cuban exports of tobacco and tobacco 
products declined during January 1942, 
being valued at $924,396 compared with 
$1,137,316 in the preceding month and 
$988,576 in the corresponding month of 
1941. Shipments to the United States, 
however, amounting to $867,828, in- 
creased as compared with January 1941, 
when they totaled $832,694. During Jan- 
uary 1942 the United States purchased 
93.8 percent df total tobacco exports for 
that month, against 84 percent in the like 
month of 1941. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Preliminary data suggests that ship- 
ments of lima beans during the month 
were below those of February 1941 by 
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about 75 percent, while exports of toma- 
toes, eggplants, and peppers were off by 
more than 50 percent, cucumbers by 
about 35 percent, and okra by about 20 
percent. Exports of fresh fruits were 
seasonably light, and in general in 
smaller volume than last year. 


LEGISLATION 


During the 45-day period (beginning 
December 19, 1941) in which special pow- 
ers were granted to the Cabinet by the 
Cuban Congress to issue emergency leg- 
islation, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, many important measures were 
enacted. In that period, a total of 16 
so-called agreement-laws were promul- 
gated. 

Agreement-laws No. 1 and 2, both of 
December 31, 1941, established sumptuary 
taxes, taxes on income, taxes on the pro- 
duction of sugar not destined for export, 
taxes on membership in benevolent in- 
stitutions, tax increases on alien regis- 
tration fees. They also provided for the 
reorganization of the national police. 

Agreement-law No. 3 (law of Security 
and Public Order), established the Gov- 
ernment’s right to properly deal with 
espionage, enemy aliens, and suspicious 
personages, and provided the correspond- 
ing criminal sanctions. 

Agreement-law No. 4 (Law of Emer- 
gency Military Service) provided for 
voluntary and compulsory enlistments in 
the Army. 

Agreement-law No. 5 (Law of Produc- 
tion and Supply) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to control the production of agri- 
cultural commodities, to regulate the 
cattle industry, to control and restrict 
industrial production, to regulate mining 
activities, to appropriate articles and ma- 
terials necessary for the immediate wel- 
fare of the population, to take over in- 
dustrial and agricultural plants and 
establishments, public utilities, and simi- 
lar enterprises, to reduce -and eliminate 
import duties on essential machinery, 
foodstuffs, raw materials, and other com- 
modities, to prohibit the exportation or 
reexportation of products required for 
domestic consumption, as well as those 
essential to the normal development of 
economic and industrial activities. 

In the event of any shortage of indus- 
trial or agricultural products, Agree- 
ment-law No. 5 authorizes the President 
to limit their consumption and ration 
their distribution. It also authorizes him 
to issue regulations governing the distri- 
bution and sale of articles and materials 
which may be purchased or expropriated 
in its execution. 

Agreement-Law No. 6 (Law of Trans- 
portation and Communications) estab- 
lished Government control over all 
phases and forms of transportation and 
communication on the island. Agree- 
ment-law No. 7 (Organic Law of the 
Army and Navy) reorganized the military 
and naval forces of the nation and re- 
established the posts of major general, 
brigadier general, and commodore in the 
Navy. Agreement-law No. 8 regulates the 
taxing powers of the municipalities of the 
country. 

Agreement-law No. 9 (Law of Emer- 
gency Cultivation) provided for the ob- 
ligatory cultivation of rice, corn, beans, 
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peanuts, and other crops, except sugar. 
cane. Under this agreement-law gy 
farmers, and sugar mills producing aq. 
ministration cane, were required to ytj. 
lize a certain amount of their lang fo, 
the production of crops other than sugar. 
cane. 

Agreement-law No. 10 provided fo, 
certain changes in the previous agree. 
ment-laws concerning the Army ang 
Navy and the police force. Agreement. 
law No. 11 modified the transportation 
and communications law established yn. 
der Agreement-law No. 6. Agreement. 
law No. 12 (Law of Civilian Defense) 
established a central Civilian Defense 
Board to promote, direct, and organize 
all activities mecessary for civilian 
defense. 

Agreement-law No. 13 (Law of Coop. 
eration for Defense) gave the President 
power to acquire, repair, construct, or 
obtain machinery, equipment, and other 
articles necessary for civilian defense. 
Agreement-law No. 14 established addi- 
tional production and consumption taxes 
on petroleum derivatives, increased pos. 
tal rates, established a production tax on 
blackstrap molasses, and reduced the 
taxes on memberships in medical asggo- 
ciations, gross receipts from athletic 
events, and the registration fees of for- 
eigners established under Agreement-law 
No. 2. 

Agreement-law No. 15 modified the 
taxes on incomes from all sources and on 
local consumption sugar established by 
Agreement-law No. 1. Agreement-law 
No. 16 set up a budget to be known as 
the Extraordinary Budget for National 
Defense. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban exports during December 1941 
totaled $16,230,249, compared with $11,- 
890,514 in the preceding month and 
$6,845,694 in December 1940. Exports to 
the United States totaled $14,721,431, 
compared with $16,646,272 in November 
1941 and $5,795,292 in the corresponding 
month of 1940. 

Exports during 1941 aggregated $211,- 
507,591, an increase of $84,219,284 or 66.2 
percent over the $127,288,307 exported 
during 1940. Shipments to the United 
States, which accounted for 85.7 percent 
of the total, amounted to $181,220,419, or 
72.7 percent in excess of the $104,905,434 
purchased by this country during 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—As a result of measures 
adopted by the Government, the pes0o’s 
premium over the dollar, which resulted 
from an inadequate supply of Cuban cur- 
rency to meet the increased demand for 
circulating media arising mainly from 
1942 sugar-crop operations, declined 
further; at the close of banking opera- 
tions on February 28 the dollar was 
quoted at a discount of only about one- 
eighth of 1 percent. 

A special session of Congress was called 
by the President to discuss his message 
of February 7, requesting legislative 
authority to issue additional amounts of 
Cuban peso certificates to be backed by 
gold, dollars, or dollar exchange and to 
adopt other measures of a fiscal nature. 
The measures proposed by the President 
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were approved by the Senate on Febru- 
ary 28, and it is expected that the House 
will take similar action in the near 
future. 

Among the measures under reference 
js one which would authorize the Minis- 

of Finance to release for immediate 
circulation in exchange for United States 
currency unissued peso _ certificates, 
amounting to more than 3,000,000 pesos, 
now held in the Treasury. This action, 
by increasing the amount of peso certifi- 
cates in circulation, should tend further 
to stabilize the dollar. 

Pursuant to decree No. 341 of Febru- 
ary 11, 1942, which authorized the Min- 
ister of Finance to reduce the percentage 
of the dollar proceeds from their sales 
abroad which exporters of sugar and 
other products are required to deliver 
to the Exchange Stabilization Fund in 
exchange for pesos at par, the Minister 
in an administrative order dated Febru- 
ary 25 reduced the percentage in question 
on exports of sugar and sirups from 30 
percent to only 1 percent. 

Government Finance. — Budgetary 
revenues for the first 2 months of 1942 
totaled 15,719,000 pesos, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Min- 
istry of Finance, compared with 13,- 
561,000 pesos in the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

The total for the current-year period 
includes receipts from a number of so- 
called special funds which in previous 
years were administered separately but 
which, in accordance with one of the 
precepts of the new Constitution, have 
(beginning with 1942) been incorporated 
in the regular budget. Moreover, dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1941, the Gov- 
ernment diverted customs revenues and 
other items totaling 423,000 pesos to the 
repayment of a 2,000,000-peso advance 
which it received in December 1940 from 
the Cuban affiliate of a United States 
oil company, instead of crediting those 
receipts to the regular budget. 

Regular budgetary receipts for the 
1942 period do not include the proceeds 
from the tax surcharges created by the 
emergency tax law of September 8, 1941 
(totaling over 1,000,000 pesos during the 
first 2 months of 1942); the proceeds 
from the taxes established by decree 
laws of December 31, 1941 and decree 
law of February 6, 1942; and those from 
the taxes established by law No. 31 of 
November 22, 1941, for the service of 
the $25,000,000 loan which that law au- 
thorized. (Although negotiations for the 
loan have not yet been completed, the 
taxes established by law No. 31 became 
effective on January 1, 1942.) The pro- 
ceeds from the foregoing tax measures 
are set aside in special accounts to be 
used for the purposes set forth in the 
respective laws and decree laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 14,890,000 
pesos, compared with 12,925,000 pesos 
in the same period of 1941. 

Proposed Central Bank.—The Minis- 
ter of Finance and the Secretary of the 
Presidency, who were instructed by de- 
cree No. 486 of February 25, 1942, to 
Proceed to the United States, to en- 
deavor to conclude negotiations with the 
Export-Import Bank for the $25,000,000 
oan, were also instructed to make such 
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additional studies as may be consid- 
ered necessary in connection with the 
Central Bank which the Government 
proposes to establish at an early oppor- 
tunity. The President, it is announced, 
will shortly submit a message to Con- 
gress, seeking the enactment of the nec- 
essary enabling legislation. 

Habana Customs Collections, Janu- 
ary.—Collections at the Habana Custom- 
house totaled 2,574,000 pesos during Jan- 
uary 1942, compared with 2,215,000 pesos 
in January 1941. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Printed and Stamped Paper For Indus- 
trial Uses: Import Duties Reduced.— 
Colored or uncolored paper, with or with- 
out printed or simply stamped designs, 
in rolls, folds, or sheets of a type used 
generally for industrial lining and 
wrapping is now to be subject to lower 
rates of import duty than previously 
when imported into Cuba, according to 
Treasury Circular No. 24 of February 6, 
1942, issued by the Cuban Director Gen- 
eral of Customs. Under the provisions 
of this circular, such papers henceforth 
are to be classified either under tariff 
item 156—-A or 156—E, according to the 
nature of the paper, at a rate, when im- 
ported from the United States, of $2.40 
per 100 kilograms or 7 cents per kilogram, 
respectively. 

[Heretofore, papers such as described above 
have been subject to import duties, when im- 
ported from the United States, of from 21 
cents to $1.05 per kilogram and were classified 
with lithographic, oleographic, chromolitho- 
graphic, and photographic papers of a deco- 
rative or artistic nature.] 


Specified Raw Materials and Prime 
Necessities: Application of Minimum 
Duties Continued.—Application of mini- 
mum rates of duty to imports of gasoline, 
white, pink, and red beans, codfish, and 
rice (except from Thailand) without re- 
gard to country of origin has been ex- 
tended for an additional period of 6 
months beginning February 2, 1942, ac- 
cording to Cuban Presidential decree No. 
246 of January 31, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of February 4, 1942. The 
decree provides that rice originating in 
Thailand will continue to be dutiable at 
the rate of $4.70 per 100 gross kilograms. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
30, 1941, for previous announcement of the 
continuance of minimum duties on prime 
necessities. } 


Import Quotas Established for Crude 
Tallow and Quebracho.—The Cuban 
Government has established annual im- 
port quotas on crude tallow and quebra- 
cho extract to become effective 60 days 
from January 27, 1942, the date of the 
promulgation of the decree in the Gaceta 
Oficial. This action was taken by the 
Cuban Government in accordance with 
a provision of the Argentina-Cuba trade 
agreement signed in Buenos Aires on 
December 20, 1940. 

The annual quota for crude tallow has 
been fixed at the total amount imported 
during 1935. Cuban statistics show im- 
ports during that year of 2,654,000 kilo- 
grams of crude tallow. The quota for 
quebracho extract has been fixed at 
3,000,000 kilograms annually. 
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Argentina has been assigned 80 per- 
cent of each of the above quotas, with 
the balance to be divided among other 
supplying countries. The decree spe- 
cifically exempts the application of these 
quotas to the United States, which coun- 
try may continue to export crude tallow 
or quebracho extract of United States 
growth, produce, or manufacture to Cuba 
without restriction. 

Export-Control Regulations Consoli- 
dated and Amplified.—Cuban regulations 
affecting articles, materials, and products 
which the Government has declared sub- 
ject to export or reexport control have 
now been consolidated under one law 
and the products definitely specified, ac- 
cording to Cuban Presidential decree No. 
3485 published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
December 30, 1941. For the duration of 
the present international emergency, ex- 
ports or reexports of raw materials and 
other articles and products designated as 
subject to control may be made only 
under a special license issued by the Min- 
istry of Commerce, after approval by the 
Advisory Committee of the Exportation 
and Importation Agency. ‘These special 
permits will be issued for controlled 
products only when they meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. That domestic requirements for 
these products have been satisfied. 

2. That domestic products or existing 
supplies are sufficient to supply future 
domestic needs. 

3. That these products are not neces- 
sary for national defense. 

4. That exportation or reexportation is 
to be made to a country having similar 
export- and reexport-control measures. 

The decree also grants priority rights 
to domestic industries or domestic serv- 
ices for the acquisition of any article for 
which an export or reexport permit is 
requested. 

Among the items listed as being sub- 
ject to export or reexport control are the 
following: manila fiber, edible oils, 
mineral oils and lubricants, shark-liver 
oil, nitric acid, sulfuric acid, metallic 
aluminum and alloys, crude aluminum, 
semimanufacturers of aluminum, waste 
containing more than 10 percent of alu- 
minum, crude or semimanufactured 
asbestos, principally those fibers of three- 
fourths of an inch or more in length, 
ammonium and ammonium compounds, 
antimony and antimony alloys, all kinds 
of arms, munitions, and instruments of 
war, automobiles, hydraulic pumps of 
all kinds, trucks and truck chassis, rub- 
ber, cardboard in sheets and rolls for in- 
dustrial use, alimentary cereal products 
of all kinds, cobalt, copper, brass, bronze, 
and their alloys, cork, quartz crystal for 
electrical and optical use, chromium and 
chromium alloys, imported hides and 
skins and shoe leather, industrial dia- 
monds, tin and its alloys, refined im- 
ported glycerine, iron and steel and their 
alloys, yarn for the manufacture of 
fabrics, tin plate, raw wool, magnesium 
and its alloys, machinery and presses for 
molding plastic substances, machinery 
for working metals, tension, compression 
and ductible proving machinery, old 
metals of all kinds and their wastes (ex- 
cluding railway-car wheels) , mica, nickel, 
nitrocellulose, aviation equipment, grind- 
ing stones, platinum and its alloys, gaso- 
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line, biological, chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products, quinine, silk and _ silk 
waste, diamond drills, toluol, tungsten, 
vanadium, jute, and 2inc. 

Exception from the above export-con- 
trol requirement is provided for mer- 
chandise transshipped at the free port 
of Matanzas, or any other Cuban port 
when its destination is a third country, 
and for those products of domestic pro- 
duction such as manganese, peanut Oil, 
chromium, and platinum. 

Iron and Steel Scrap: Exports to 
United States Permitted Until March 
31, 1942.—-The temporary lifting of the 
export embargo on iron and steel scrap, 
when such articles are destined for the 
United States, scheduled to expire De- 
cember 31, 1941, has been extended until 
March 31, 1942, according to Cuban 
Presidential decree No. 3465 of December 
24, 1941. 

Exportation of Female Calves, Heifers, 
and Cows Prohibited.—Exportation from 
Cuba of female calves, heifers, and cows 
on the hoof has been prohibited except 
under specific authorization from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, according to 
Cuban decree No. 334 promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of February 12, 1942. This 
action was taken to prevent a continua- 
tion of large shipments abroad of the 
above-type cattle, which were endanger- 
ing the future of the Cuban livestock 
industry. 

Sale and Exportation of Beef Regu- 
lated; Official Prices Increased.—Cuba 
has issued new regulations to govern the 
sale and distribution of beef in the coun- 
try and to control exports of beef on the 
hoof or as refrigerated meat, according 
to Cuban Presidential decree No. 360 of 
February 12, 1942. 

Under the provisions of the decree the 
official price for beef cattle on the hoof 
was increased from 3.2 to 3.8 cents per 
pound, the price of dressed beef to re- 
tailers was increased from 14 to 16 cents 
per kilogram, and the price to the pub- 
lic of first-grade beef was increased from 
14 to 16 cents per pound, and from 10 to 
11 cents per pound for second-grade beef. 
Where animals sold by the cattle raisers 
are killed for the export trade, the cattle 
raisers must be paid an additional sum 
(by the exporter) in accordance with 
the yield of dressed beef obtained from 
each animal. 

The decree also limits the exportation 
of beef on the hoof, or as refrigerated 
meat, to not more than 24 percent of 
total Cuban consumption of that product, 
and requires that exporters of beef must 
slaughter at least the equivalent number 
of animals for the Havana market that 
they slaughter for the export market. 

Sugar: 1942 Production Tar for Sugar 
Defense Continued at 1 Cent Per Bag.— 
The tax of 1 cent per bag of 325 pounds 
of raw sugar (or its equivalent when 
manufactured) produced in Cuba—for 
use in defense and protection of the sugar 
workers—has been continued through 
1942, according to the Gaceta Oficial of 
January 23, 1942. 
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Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Import Duty, Sales- 
and-Excise-Tax Law Prolonged and Re- 
vised —The Danish emergency indirect- 
tax law of March 27, 1940, which was to 
have expired on October 31, 1941, has 
been slightly revised and prolonged for 
another year by law No. 439 of October 
24, 1941, published October 25 in Lovti- 
dende A No. 66. 

This revised law includes a number 
of additional products, notably fats, po- 
tato meal, and extracts, on the list of 
commodities that are exempt from the 
supplementary import duty of 10 percent 
ad valorem. 

Among the products remaining sub- 
ject to the 10 percent supplementary im- 
port duty are footwear, glass, radio ap- 
paratus, fine iron and metal products, 
paper, pulp, and hides and skins. 

Gasoline: Temporary Excise-Tax In- 
crease Continued in Effect.* 


Dominican 


Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1942.—The budget for 1942 
estimates revenues at $12,839,000 and ex- 
penditures at $12,820,000. Comparative 
figures for 1941 are, respectively, $12,- 
167,000 and $12,156,000. 

Chief items of revenue in the 1942 
budget are: internal revenue, $6,974,000; 
customs receipts, $2,800,000; license fees, 
$1,182,000; miscellaneous taxes and in- 
come, $926,000; postal, telegraph, and 
water service, $356,000; all other, $1,101,- 
000. Chief items of expenditures are: 
War and Navy, $2,114,000; service on 
public debt, $1,762,000; education, $1,- 
377,000; Treasury and Commerce (in- 
cluding Chamber of Accounts), $1,233,- 
000; public works, $1,043,000; Judiciary, 
$922,000; Presidency, $919,000; sanitation 
and welfare, $705,000; interior and police, 
$668,000; all other, $2,077,000. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rice Industry Regulated.—The Do- 
minican Republic has established meas- 
ures to control the cultivation, prepara- 
tion, commerce in, and exportation of 
rice, by a Presidential decree (No. 675) of 
January 26, 1942, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of January 31, 1942. An 
official organization to be charged with 
the enforcement of the above control 
measures Will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent at a future date. 

Yeast for Sugar Industry: Import Con- 
sumption Tax Reduced.—The import 
consumption tax on yeast imported for 
the use of the sugar industry in the Do- 
minican Republic has been reduced from 
10 percent to one-half of 1 percent ad 
valorem by executive decree No. 1436, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, January 
17, 1942. The tax on yeast imported for 
other uses remains unchanged. 
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Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


With settlement of the boundary gig. 
pute and the return of normal trading 
conditions in the Province of El Oro, ee. 
nomic and financial conditions in Keyg. 
dor were materially strengthened ang 
were expected to show further improve. 
ment. The agricultural resources of this 
Province, particularly rich in the produce. 
tion of cacao, coffee, and tobacco, should 
contribute substantially to the genera) 
prosperity of the entire country, after 
allowing a period for reconstruction. 

Living costs have continued to rise 
despite government measures to Stabilize 
prices. Workers in the lower-income 
groups obtained wage increases ranging 
from 10 to 25 percent under a Goverp. 
ment decree, but further price-contro 
measures are regarded as necessary, Al. 
though permits for the importation of 
goods are being granted readily by the 
Import Control Board and the Exchange 
Commission, some difficulties are re. 
ported in obtaining adequate supplies 
At the end of January, plans had not 
been completed in Ecuador for appor- 
tioning prime materials among producers 
of essential requirements. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural conditions were normal 
during January, with a lighter rainfall 
than that of the rainy season of last 
year. Foreign demands for rice contin- 
ued on a heavy scale, and governmental 
regulation is in prospect, to keep sufficient 
stocks of this primary foodstuff for do- 
mestic consumption. Similar action may 
be extended to include sugar. 
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Total imports for December 194 
showed a decline in both volume and 
value, compared with the same month 
of the preceding year, while the reverse 
was true of exports. Partial data on 
shipments during January 1942 indi- 
cated an increase both as to volume and 
value over the comparable month of 
1941 for cacao, coffee, straw hats, and 
particularly for rice and balsa wood, 
Exports of bananas continued the down- 
ward trend. Most of the imports were 
from the United States and included 
automobiles, trucks, busses, tires and 
tubes, lubricating oil and grease, flour, 
lard, paraffin, and edible oil. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Collections.—Customs collec- 
tions totaled 3,305,000 sucres for Jan- 
uary, compared with 3,213,000 sucres in 
January 1941. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Cotton Except 1940-41 Crop—Et- 
port Duty Increased—The export duty 
in French Equatorial Africa on raw cot- 
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ton, except that of the 1940-41 crop, has 
peen increased from 1 franc to 1.50 francs 

r net kilogram, effective January 1, 
1942, by a correction to the order of 
November 10 and an order of November 
92, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of that colony on December 15. 

Cotton of the 1940-41 crop remains 
subject to the export duty of 1 franc per 
net kilogram. 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, for notice of changes in import 
and export schedules which became effective 
on January 1, 1942.| 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange are being made, for all 
current transactions not subject to freez- 
ing control, in 1 to 3 days. Because of 
mail censorship in the United States, 
however, it is understood that actual re- 
ceipt of these remittances is 1 to 2 weeks 
after the exchange is granted by the 
Exchange Control Commission. 

The Exchange Control Commission is 
not at present allowing the transmission 
of funds to the United States in payment 
for imports by persons and nationals of 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, who are sub- 
ject to the freezing-control laws. These 
jaws may be applied against Proclaimed- 
and Statutory-List nationals, and the 
Government is at present applying the 
same restrictions against List nationals 
that it applies against enemy nationals. 

Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for January 1942 totaled 1,536,- 
000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
1,318,000. Comparative figures for Jan- 
uary 1941 are, respectively, 1,038,000 and 
976,000 lempiras. 

Proposed Export-Import Bank Loan.— 
On February 11 the Congress passed leg- 
islative decree No. 52, which authorizes 
the President to undertake negotiations 
fora loan from the United States up to 
the sum of $15,000,000. Various pro- 
posals have been made in newspaper edi- 
torials regarding the possible disposition 
of any such funds; these proposals in- 
clude: (1) construction of the Pan- 
American Highway in Honduras; (2) 
construction of an interoceanic railway; 
(3) construction of an interoceanic high- 
way; (4) establishment of a central 
bank; (5) establishment of an agricul- 
tural-loan bank; and (6) paying off the 
present external debt. No concrete pro- 
posals have been put forward by the 
Executive Power, and the President has 
taken no action at present to use the 
above decree No. 52. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limitation of Number of Commercial 
Transactions in Imported or Domestic 
Products for Local Consumption.—All 
Products, materials, and foodstuffs in- 
tended for domestic consumption in 
Madagascar, whether imported or pro- 
duced there, may be made the object 
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of only certain specified commercial 
transactions, so as to prevent price in- 
creases—by terms of an order published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar. 
Importers may sell only to semiwhole- 
sale or retail merchants in their own 
localities; to wholesale merchants in 
other localities; or directly to consumers. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Panama to Issue $590,000 of Nontax- 
able Bonds.—Announcement has been 
made by the Comptroller General that, 
beginning March 1, the government will 
make available to the nublic $500,000 of 
nontaxable 6-percent investment and 
savings bonds, redeemable in 20 years 
from a fund created by a levy on the 
national income. 

The proceeds of this bond sale will 
be used for the development of the ag- 
ricultural program. Because of the 
large amount of savings held by the 
banks, authorities believe that the bonds 
will have a ready sale among all classes 
of people, particularly in view of the 
attractive interest rate. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1942—Receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1942 are balanced at 326,- 
000,000 soles, compared with 278,000,000 
in 1941. Ordinary receipts account for 
250,500,000 soles, and receipts under 
special laws 175,500,000 soles. Chief 
items of expenditure are: ordinary Gov- 
ernment and Police, 44,478,000; Finance 
and Commerce, 67,119,000; War, Navy, 
and Aviation, 63,358,000; Public Works, 
12,022,000; Public Health, 9,841,000; 
Justice and Worship, 13,044,000; Educa- 
tion, 25,943,000; Foreign Relations, 
9,186,000; legislative, 5,509,000; expendi- 
tures under special laws, 75,500,000. 

Municipal Budgets for 1942—The 
budget of the city of Lima for 1942 is re- 
portedly balanced at 6,575,000 soles—an 
increase of 678,000 soles over 1942. 

The 1942 budget of the city of Callao, 
amounting to 1,100,000 soles, has been 
approved by the City Council and is said 
to be the largest of the past 10 years. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Shipyards Replacing Merchant Ton- 
nage Lost Through War; Most of Previ- 
ously Exported Tonnage Goes to Domes- 
tic Shipping Industry—Swedish ship- 
yards at present have orders on hand 
totaling some 560,000 gross tons, aside 
from construction work for the Swedish 
Navy. Of the ships contained in this 
figure, some have been launched and are 
being fitted out, while others will not 
be delivered until the spring of 1944. 
During 1941, 166,000 gross tons were 
launched. (In 1940, 155,000 gross tons 
were launched, and in 1939, 220,000 gross 
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tons were launched by Swedish ship- 
yards.) 

Main wartime problem of the Swedish 
shipbuilders is to obtain materials. Suf- 
ficient quantities of these never having 
been obtainable in Sweden, reliance has 
been placed on imports, so that today 
Swedish shipbuilders are mainly depend- 
ent upon Germany’s ability and willing- 
ness to deliver these materials. In 1940 
Germany promised to deliver 300,000 tons 
of commercial iron, of which 30,000 tons 
would go to the shipyards. This proving 
insufficient, an agreement was reached in 
January 1941, under which Germany 
was to supply 50,000 tons of ships’ plates 
and other materials annually during 1941 
and through 1944. In return, Swedish 
yards undertook to build a total of 80,000 
gross tons of ships for Germany at the 
rate of 20,000 gross tons a year, for which 
the Germans were to deliver the materi- 
als outside of the quantity named in the 
agreement. 

The German deliveries failed to mate- 
rialize, so that to date only four keels, 
for a total of 44,000 gross tons, have been 
laid. None of the vessels intended for 
Germany will, therefore, be delivered be- 
fore the end of 1942, and the largest part 
will probably be delivered at a later date, 
dependent upon how the Germans fulfill 
their delivery undertakings. 

No Swedish credits were granted for 
the ships contracted for by Germany. 
On the contrary, Germany made the cus- 
tomary advance payments to the Swedish 
shipbuilders. 

In discussing the fact that Sweden has 
contracted to build 20,000 gross tons of 
ships annually for Germany, and that 
this figure represents an eighth of the 
annual shipping production of 160,000 
gross tons by Swedish shipyards, Mr. 
Heden, chairman of the Swedish Ship- 
builders’ Association, said: 

“It should be remembered that during 
the pre-war decade Sweden exported, on 
an average, 60 to 70 percent of all ton- 
nage delivered from Swedish shipyards. 
Now the production formerly for export 
goes almost exclusively to the Swedish 
shipping industry which is endeavoring 
to replace the tonnage lost through war 
action.” 

Present figures on war losses are 113 
merchant ships, totaling 310,000 gross 
tons, out of a merchant fleet total of 
1,600,000 tons. The figures do not in- 
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clude the losses of small fishing boats 
and other small vessels. 

About half of the Swedish merchant- 
fleet tonnage has been engaged in inter- 
national freight-trade service outside the 
Skagerrak blockade since April 4, 1940, 
mainly in the Atlantic and Pacific. This 
half of the Swedish merchant fleet repre- 
sents about 80 percent of the Swedish 
ocean-going tonnage—that is, ships of 
2,000 gross tons and over. Considerably 
more than half of the Swedish shipping 
losses occurred in the service of Great 
Britain. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Tire Distribution Further Controlled.— 
An inventory of certain special sizes of 
rubber-tire casings and tubes in Switzer- 
land has been taken, for the period No- 
vember 3 to 9, 1941, under an ordinance 
of the War Office of Industry and Labor 
of October 16, published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of Novem- 
ber 3, 1941. The inventory applies to 
new, used, and retreaded casings and to 
new and used tubes, of the sizes con- 
cerned, whether or not mounted, except 
for those on certain agricultural imple- 
ments or on horse-drawn vehicles. 

At the same time the sale of used and 
retreaded casings and used tubes, of the 
above sizes, has been made subject to 
special permit. Swiss regulations also 
require special permits for the sale of 
all new casings and tubes for automotive 
vehicles, including motorcars and trucks, 
busses, trolley busses and tractors, and 
for trailers, bicycles, hand carts, and 
horse-drawn vehicles. These permits are 
issued to specified consumers, in cases 
proved urgent and to the extent per- 
mitted by stocks available, when the tire 
or tube to be replaced is past repair, and 
the used article must be turned in when 
the new one is received. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Free Storage Periods Curtailed.—For 
the duration of hostilities, the periods 
before warehouse fees are charged on 
goods stored at customhouses in Syria 
and Lebanon have been curtailed, by 
order No. 441/FL of November 28, 1941, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of De- 
cember 23. 

The number of days before storage fees 
are applicable has been fixed as follows 
(former number in parentheses): For 
goods for importation, 4 (8); for transit, 
8 (30); and for exportation, 8 (15). 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Business in February as a whole, and 
particularly the retail trade, showed an 
improvement over January. This was 
due mainly to passage of the bill in the 
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early part of February fixing a minimum 
price for this season’s wheat crop which 
had not been sold prior to that time. 
Funds derived from the sale of wheat, 
Uruguay’s chief money crop, reflected 
an improvement in business throughout 
the interior as well as in Montevideo. 

The tourist season, though disappoint - 
ing, received support from the Carnival 
holidays during the middle of the month. 
Uruguay has been having the most favor- 
able summer weather in 40 years, and, 
while there have been fewer foreign 
tourists, there has been more travel by 
Uruguayans, thus compensating to a 
great degree for the decrease of foreign 
visitors. 


AGRICULTURE 


The wheat harvest is believed to be 
above that of last year, and will be suffi- 
cient to meet domestic requirements. 
Rains in December and January im- 
proved the flaz outlook, and it is expected 
that the yield of this crop also should 
exceed that of last year. 

The fruit crop this season is average; 
peaches and melons have done well. Ex- 
cessive heat, which favored the fruit crop, 
proved, on the other hand, adverse for 
vegetables, since the yield and quality 
of practically all fresh vegetables has 
been unsatisfactory. 

The situation with regard to the out- 
come of other minor crops, such as corn 
and sunflower seed, is not yet definite. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Woolen mills are still operating at full 
capacity, and cotton mills, on the whole, 
are also enjoying good business. Shoe 
factories have begun to fill their fall and 
winter orders, and it is expected that 
business during the next few months will 
be exceptionally good. Although tam- 
neries are not operating at full capacity, 
it is believed that this situation should 
change now that shoe factories are re- 
suming normal operations and building 
up stocks for the fall and winter trade. 

The numerous small manufacturers of 
pipes, stoves, refrigerators, water heat- 
ers, and radios are still in need of raw 
materials. They have been hard hit but 
are hopeful that their minimum require- 
ments of raw materials will be forth- 
coming soon. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Construction activities are continuing 
to diminish. Although summer and 
autumn in Uruguay are the seasons when 
such activities are at their height, this 
year many projects have not been 
started; construction is confined mainly 
to finishing buildings that had been be- 
gun several months ago. This has been 
caused, in great measure, by the fact 
that Uruguay has not been able to im- 
port as much of the raw materials as 
are required to carry on the building 
trade. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas.—On February 18 the 
Uruguayan Export and Import Control 
announced a quota, corresponding to 
February, amounting to £1,000,000 for im- 
portations from the United Kingdom. 
On February 24 and 25 the Control 
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announced the following exchange 
quotas: U.S.$100,000, or its equivalent, for 
the importation of Japanese merchandise 
in the Montevideo Customhouse and a). 
ready paid for in free exchange: 
U.S.$200,000, at the free rate, for the im: 
portation of cotton or similar teztije; 
from Brazil. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Refined Sugar: Import Duty Re. 
duced.—The_ specific duty on refineq 
sugar has been reduced from 0.06 to 0.045 
peso per gross kilogram by a Uruguayan 
decree dated January 12, 1942, and pup. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of January 
16,1942. However, surtaxes and interna] 
taxes on importations of refined sugar 
remain unchanged; that is, the surtay 
is 9 percent of official valuation, which 
is 0.10 peso per gross kilogram, and the 
internal tax 0.01 peso per gross kilogram, 

Eggs: Duty-Free Importation Tempo. 
rarily Authorized.—Uruguay has tempo- 
rarily authorized the duty-free importa. 
tion of eggs, by a decree of January 29, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 27, 1942. 

Spurge Seed: Specified Amount Allowed 
Duty-Free Entry.—Uruguay has author- 
ized the importation, free of customs dy- 
ties and gold surcharges, of 50,000 kilo- 
grams of spurge seed for the manufacture 
of oil, by a resolution dated November 
12, 1941, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 27, 1941. The rego. 
lution states that this is the last exemp- 
tion which will be granted for spurge seed. 

Cosmetics: Certain Requirements with 
Respect to Sale Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—Requirements that all cosmet- 
ics be approved before being advertised, 
manufactured, or placed on sale have 
been suspended until further notice, by 
a Uruguayan resolution dated February 
2, 1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 13, 1942. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes Subject to Import License in 
Venezuela—To import potatoes into 
Venezuela a license must be obtained 
from the Import Control Commission, ac- 
cording to resolution No. 71 of February 
26, 1942, issued by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. This requirement does not apply 
to shipments covered by consular invoices 
visaed prior to March 3, 1942. The pur- 
pose of this measure, it is stated in the 
resolution, is to protect national industry. 





A United States Vice Consulate will be 
established at Iquitos, Peru, in the near 
future. This office will function under 
the general supervision of the United 
States Embassy at Lima, the Peruvian 
capital, and will perform all the usual 
consular functions except visa and citi- 
zenship services. Situated in that portion 
of Peru lying east of the range of the 
Andes, Iquitos is a port on the upp 
Amazon River. It is an important mar- 
keting center, possessing also a number 
of industries. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexican Highway Program 


By Cartos Bazan, C. E., Director 
General of Highways of Mexico. 
Read at the Annual Convention 
of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn., 
March 4, 1942 


Since 1927, the Government of my 
country has had the privilege to accept 
the invitations that from year to year 
were made to it by the American Road 
Builders’ Association and in previous 

s has appointed as its delegates men 
with high representation. 

On this occasion I have been honored 
to share this representation with my col- 
jeagues Senores Luis Cuevas y Jose 
Rivera. 

Gral. Maximino Avila Camacho, Secre- 
tary of Communications and Public 
Works of Mexico, entrusted me with the 
special request to extend to you his warm 
greetings, to express his best wishes for 
the success of this Convention, and to 
point out the form by which Mexico shall 
contribute in the Continental defense 
highway program, by greatly increasing 
construction on those roads that best 
serve this purpose within our country. 

In previous Conventions we have re- 
ported with preference about the progress 
attained in the construction of the Pan- 
American Highway in Mexico. I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to ex- 
press with brevity the distribution of our 
highway budget, which will allow us not 
only to continue this work but also to 
intensify construction on other roads on 
our Pacific Coast that in our opinion 
have at the present time as much or more 
importance than the Pan-American 
Highway itself. 

In order to accomplish the purpose and 
to take care of our most urgent local 
highway needs, Gral. Avila Camacho, 
Secretary of Communications, has ob- 
tained authorization to invest in the con- 
struction of highways an amount three 
times larger than any sum heretofore 
invested in any 1 year. This budget calls 
for an investment of 170,000,000 pesos, of 
which 91,000,000 will be used in the con- 
struction of our principal highways, 53,- 
000,000 for the construction of roads in 
cooperation with the States of Mexico— 
a plan similar to your Federal-aid pro- 
gram—and 16,000,000 in the maintenance 
of the existing highways. 

Of the 91,000,000 that will be devoted 
to the construction of our principal high- 
ways, almost 60 percent will be used for 
those roads which in our opinion are es- 
sentially helpful for defense, such as the 
road from the Mexican Capital to the 
Guatemalan border, from Ciudad Juarez 
to Mexico City, and those on the Pacific 
coastal regions: from Nogales to Guade- 
lajara, from Acapulco to Zihuatanejo, 
and from Ensenada to La Paz in Lower 
California. 

I would like to remark that an impor- 
tant part of the amount appropriated for 


the construction of roads in cooperation 
with the States of Mexico will be actually 
invested on our principal roads. 

To the Pan-American Highways an 
appropriation of 30,000,000 pesos has 
been made—investment which will per- 
mit us to establish through communica- 
tions to the City of Oaxaco (566 kilome- 
ters South of Mexico City), and that will 
complete three-fourths of the Mexican 
section of the Pan-American Highway. 

In closing I would like to stress the im- 
portance of our highway budget for the 
present year by mentioning that it rep- 
resents a very high percentage of the 
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Federal Budget of Mexico and by remind- 
ing that with these 170,000,000 pesos we 
will complete almost the same amount of 
work that you would accomplish in this 
country with $170,000,000. 

If the above-mentioned factors are 
taken into account and also the facts that 
our country is essentially mountainous, 
sparsely populated, and that modern 
technique in road construction calls for 
the use of special equipment which we do 
not manufacture, you will realize the 
magnitude of our efforts which we gladly 
Place in service of the Cause of the 
Americas. 





Peru in 1941 
(Continued from p. 5) 


mile road to Pucallpa on the Ucayali 
River. 

According to the Director of Transpor- 
tation, highway expenditures are running 
at the rate of 2,000,000 sols monthly or 
24,000,000 sols annually. An average of 
25,000 men is regularly employed on these 
works, the figure increasing to 30,000 
whenever sufficient labor is available. 

The length of passable highways in the 
country was placed at over 25,000 kilo- 
meters, and the aggregate length, includ- 
ing unfinished roads, at over 30,000 kilo- 
meters. Of the 2,000 kilometers of 
asphalted roads in different parts of 
the country, two-thirds form part of the 
Pan-American Highway. This highway, 
3,000 kilometers in length, is already open 
to traffic from the Ecuadoran border in 
the north to the frontiers with Chile and 
Bolivia in the south. 

Motor vehicle transportation showed 
further expansion, as evidenced by gaso- 
line consumption which advanced from 
34,700,000 gallons in 1940 to 35,300,000 in 
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New roads into new areas. 


1941. Motor vehicle imports increased 
from 3,284 units in 1940 to 3,523 in 1941, 
and tires from 1,297,384 to 1,363,317 gross 
kilograms. 

The gross revenues of the railways op- 
erated by the Peruvian Corporation, 
Limited, during the fiscal year 1940-41 
amounted to 20,200,000 sols, against 
working expenses of 16,300,000 sols. Net 
receipts were 3,800,000, in comparison 
with 3,300,000 sols in the preceding fiscal 
year. Declines in passenger and freight 
traffic were reported for the Central, 
Paita and Chimbote railways, but there 
was increased movement on the Southern 
and Pacasmayo lines. The Trujillo line 
carried fewer passengers but more 
freight. The need of additional self- 
propelled passenger units was evident on 
the Central railway. The drop in cargo 
reported by that road was principally in 
imported commodities. The general im- 
provement registered on the Southern 
railway was due mainly to increased in- 
ternational through traffic to La Paz and 
to minerals loadings. 

The number of pasSengers carried by 
the electric street cars operating in Lima 
and the suburbs rose heavily from 48,- 
100,000 in 1940 to 51,900,000 in 1941. 
Trackage remained at 150 kilometers and 
the rolling equipment at 100 cars. 

Commercial air operations reported 
that the number of kilometers flown ad- 
vanced from 3,100,015 in 1940 to 3,111,317 
in 1941; passengers carried, from 28,274 
to 28,538; and kilograms of mail, from 
59,117 to 67,486. Cargo declined from 
694,256 to 609,807 metric tons, and parcel 
post from 36,096 to 16,303 kilograms. 

The shortage of bottoms was the out- 
standing feature in ocean transportation. 
The Peruvian Steamship Co.’s vessels 
were engaged in coastwise and Iquitos 
traffic, and on special charters to Central 
America, the United States, and Argen- 
tina. 

Two new broadcasting stations were 
authorized, one in Lima and one in Cal- 
lao. Licenses to private radio stations 
were suspended. 





A U. S. Consulate is being established 
at Cayenne, French Guiana, in the near 
future. 
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Automotive 
Products 


* AusTRALIA—Motor vehicles in use in 
New South Wales on November 30, 1941, 
totaled 296,334. Registrations by types 
were as follows: Passenger cars 190,650, 
taxicabs 1,359, trucks 75,323, busses 879, 
trailers 7,893, motorcycles 19,310, dealers’ 
cars 880, and dealers’ motorcycles 40. 


* CHILE—Motor vehicles continued to 
arrive in January 1942, though in re- 
duced numbers. Imports totaled 230 
passenger cars and 80 trucks and busses, 
against 418 and 342, respectively, in De- 
cember 1941 and 370 and 173 in January 
a year ago. Imports of European motor 
vehicles had ceased by the end of 1941, 
and all the vehicles that arrived in Jan- 
uary 1942 and December 1941 were United 
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States makes. In January 1941, 18 Brit- 
ish and 12 French passenger cars were 
imported. 


* GUATEMALA.—Stocks of new passenger 
cars, trucks, and truck chassis, as well 
as of new rubber tires of all kinds, were 
frozen on February 10, and sales priority 
regulations and maximum prices were 
established. 


* New ZEALAND.—The number of new 
motor vehicles of all makes registered in 
the first 11 months of 1941 shows a big 
reduction over the same period of 1940. 
The decrease in United States and Ca- 
nadian makes was greater than that of 
other makes. Registrations included 
3,258 passenger cars, 507 trucks and 
busses, and 323 motorcycles, compared 
with 6,708, 1,603, and 659 in January— 
November 1940. 

Registrations by nationality are shown 
in the accompanying table: 





| 


| Passenger cars | 
| 


Nationality 
1940 





| 


Trucks and busses Motorcycles 
First 11 First 11 
1941 months months | 1940 1941 
1940 1941 
United States-Canadian __-_. 209 | 1, 096 275 2 21 
AS Sere, sy ST aA. xs 4, 982 50 
French _- - - ESE ee a ee OO 32 
| {ala el era Say ae aa 41 
German. -- meee MAMAN : 33 


6, 708 | 


Ee en 


1, 620 | 





* SwEDEN.—New motor-vehicle regis- 
trations for the year 1941 included 806 
passenger cars and 3,924 trucks, of which 
411 and 968, respectively, were United 
States makes. During the ffirst 10 
months of 1941 (latest figures available) 
Swedish makes accounted for 133 pas- 
senger cars and 2,090 trucks. 

The majority of the passenger cars 
and trucks registered were equipped with 
producer-gas units. Registrations by 
types of fuel are available for the first 
10 months of 1941 only and are given in 
the following table: 





| Passenger | 





Type ears Trucks 
Charcoal__......-- - 537 1, 050 
_., “ae 84 2, 311 
Gasoline _..__- - 56 147 
Diesel______- Lae. | 15 25 
Other - 11 21 

Total. __- 703 3, 554 





Not included in the above totals were 
132 electric vehicles (7 passenger cars 
and 125 trucks). 


TIME |S SHORT 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRICA.—Registra- 
tions of new motor vehicles in Johannes- 
burg included 4,722 passenger cars and 
881 trucks and busses in 1941, of which 
4,437 and 847, respectively, were United 
States-Canadian makes, according to the 
Licensing Department. 

Registrations for the last 6 months 
and for the year are given in the accom- 
panying table: 





Trucks and busses 


1941 United 
States- Other Tat 
Canadian | makes Total 

makes 
First 6 months 103 22 425 
July- 87 5 92 
August. 62 3 65 
September ; 65 65 
October _- xu 2 91 
November 90 2 92 
December... 51 51 
Total year 847 34 881 
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meen 
Passenger cars 


1941 | United | 


States- | Other 2 
Canadian | makes Total 
makes 

First 6 months 2, 303 198 
July. : 439 23 | ‘3 
August : 320 21 | 34] 
September 396 | 36 | 432 
October 420 | 2 429 
November 312 4 316 
December 247 1 248 
= - = a OS 
Total year 4, 437 285 | 4,72 








* UNITED KINGDOM.—Rationalization of 
the manufacture of garage and service 
equipment in the British automotive in. 
dustry has reportedly been decided upon 
after protracted negotiation between 
the Ministry of War Transport, the In- 
dustrial Supplies Department of the 
Board of Trade, and the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders. It con- 
cerns equipment for home civil use, and 
the scheme (which has been carefully 
worked out) came into operation at the 
beginning of January 1942. 

The idea is to make available for the 
vehicle-repairing industry supplies of 
equipment that are urgently required, 
The scheme will prevent overlapping in 
manufacture, and it will enable equip- 
ment firms to ration their supplies so 
that they go where they are most needed. 


Only a certain number of items of 
equipment are to be produced—namely, 
the pieces considered essential. Equip- 
ment such as air towers, brake testers, 
car testers, electric analyzing equipment, 
fuel analyzers, hydraulic and electrically 
operated hoists, polishing equipment, 
sliding-door gear, turntables, and water 
conditioners will not be made so long as 
the war continues, because such equip- 
ment is not considered necessary for the 
maitenance or repair of motor transport. 


It should be emphasized that this 
scheme concerns only equipment for 
home civil use and does not affect equip- 
ment that may be turned out for export. 
A certain amount of equipment is still 
being made for dispatch overseas. 


* Urvucuay.—Registration of new motor 
vehicles in Montevideo included 146 pas- 
senger cars and 22 trucks and busses in 
January 1942, compared with 112 and 
17, respectively, in the same month of 
1941. The sale of United States makes 
increased, while foreign makes declined. 
Of the January 1942 _ registrations, 
United States makes accounted for 138 
of the passenger cars and all of the 
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ks and busses, against 59 and 13, re- 
tively, in January 1941. 

New motor vehicles registered in De- 
cember 1941 totaled 133 passenger cars 
(128 United States makes) and 26 trucks 
and busses (24 United States). 

During the first 8 months of 1941, ar- 
rivals of motor vehicles numbered 1,812 
motor vehicles, including 1,112 passenger 
cars and 700 trucks. Of the passenger 
cars, 925 were United States makes and 
187 British, and of trucks, 657 United 
states and 43 British. 


% VENEZUELA—Imports of motor ve- 
picles at Maracaibo numbered 17 pas- 
senger cars and 15 trucks and busses in 
January 1942, compared with 42 and 26, 
respectively, in January 1941. Arrivals 
in December 1941 included 39 passenger 
cars and 74 trucks. All vehicles imported 
in the months under review were United 
States makes. 


Beverages 


* AUSTRALIA.—Expansion of the brandy 
export trade by 114,998 proof gallons 
was a notable development during the 
fiscal year 1940-41. British Malaya has 
been the principal export market, and 
France supplied that country with 
74,000 gallons of brandy in 1937 and 
63,567 gallons in 1938. The collapse of 
France afforded an opportunity to greatly 
expand the brandy trade of Australia, 
especially in those countries which in- 
creased their imports of Australian 
brandy in the last fiscal year, and which 
consumed considerable quantities of 
French brandy in the past. 

Expansion of brandy exports in 1940-41 
has been much more marked in coun- 
tries other than in British Malaya. The 
proportionately greater increases in other 
markets are revealed by the following 
table, showing exports of brandy to vari- 
ous markets in 1939-40 and 1940-41: 





| 





Yearended | Year ended 
June 30, 1940 | June 30, 1941 
Country aeons | . ete 
Bottled) Bulk | Bottled} Bulk 
ae | 
| Gallons | Gallons |Gallons | Gallons 
British Malaya | 79,975 408 | 85, 102 407 
Canada... . | 5, 085 | 277024 | 9,085 | 34,736 
India... ... | 4,820 | 73 | 38, 371 
Ceylon. | 6,618 | 703 | 19, 439 4, 058 
Netherlands Indies..| 1,397 | 998 | 20,026 | 891 
New Zealand. . 193 | 936 | 14, 329 3, 221 
Hong Kong 2,421| 1,441] 5.750) 2612 
China 4| 254] 219 3, 799 
United Kingdom 23 1, 473 ey ee 





Anumber of new markets were tapped, 
the countries of destination numbering 
30, against 19 in 1939-40. Newfoundland 
took 1,087 gallons, and British East Af- 
rica 896 gallons, while other markets to 
Which small quantities were sent in- 
cluded Palestine, Arabia, Iran, Iraq, and 
Bermuda. 
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Exports of brandy during the last 7 
years have been as follows: 





Year | Bottled | Bulk | Total 
Gallons Gallons Gallons 

1934-35......-.-.-| 74, 164 12, 133 ‘ 
1935-36 _ _ - aka | 82, 298 6, 797 89, 095 
1936-37... _- .| 104, 999 28, 939 133, 938 
1937-38... | 131, 499 33, 147 164, 646 
Ps acaviad. | 79, 002 31, 433 110, 435 
SE 101, 740 33, 334 135, 074 
1940-41... ...._. | 197, 447 52, 625 250, 072 











Chemicals 


* Brazit.—During the past 2 years Bra- 
zil has become a more important source 
for certain materials used in glue manu- 
facture in the United States. Imports of 
hide cuttings from Brazil into the United 
States amounted to 830,000 pounds val- 
ued at $18,400 during the first 9 months 
of 1941, compared with 655,150 pounds 
valued at $11,600 during the 12 months 
of 1940, and none in 1939. 

Large amounts of hide fleshings, or 
gluestock, are available in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, the largest livestock- 
raising district in Brazil, from three 
types of establishments, the meat-pack- 
ing plants, jerked-beef manufacturing 
plants (locally known as “xarqueadas”) , 
and tanneries. 

The two most important packing 
plants, which are branches of well- 
known United States firms, ship glue- 
stock products regularly to their respec- 
tive headquarters in the United States. 

Numerous “xarqueadas” and tanneries 
scattered throughout the State vary in 
size and importance, and the aggregate 
production of hide cuttings is fairly 
large. The packing plants probably pur- 
chase a good percentage for eventual ex- 
port, and the remainder is used by the 
glue-manufacturing industry in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul and elsewhere in 
Brazil. However, it is believed that not 
all is absorbed by the domestic industry. 

It is believed that practically all hide 
fleshings suitable for glue manufacture 
are shipped dry to other points in Brazil 
and abroad. 


* Canapa.—Normal requirements of ca- 
sein in Canada are about 2,500,000 
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pounds, of which 1,000,000 pounds are 
supplied by domestic production and an- 
other 1,000,000 by imports from New 
Zealand. New Zealand is no longer a 
source of supply, as that country is not 
granting export permits for casein. 
Most of the casein at present, both im- 
ported and domestic, is used for war 
work. Consequently, certain large Cana- 
dian paper companies have been unable 
to secure the casein needed for coating 
paper. The Canadian Department of 
Agriculture is encouraging the increased 
production of casein in Canada, for 
which reason the recent reduction in 
tariff is for a temporary period only. 


* CHILE.—The market for imported in- 
secticides and rat poison in Chile is lim- 
ited, partly because the products are not 
used on the extensive scale they are in 
the United States and partly because of 
the comparatively large local production. 

Exports of insecticides, fungicides, dis- 
infectants, and similar products from 
the United States to Chile amounted to 
545,000 pounds valued at $72,000 in 1940, 
compared with 480,000 pounds valued at 
$43,700 in 1939. By far the largest part 
of this trade, however, comprises the so- 
called agricultural insecticides and fun- 
gicides, and only a smaller proportion 
the household product. 


* Ex SaLvapor.—Demand for potassium 
chlorate in El Salvador is small. For- 
merly potassium chlorate was imported 
for the manufacture of matches, of 
hand-made rockets and fireworks used 
in popular celebration of religious and 
other holidays and for pharmaceutical 
purposes. None was imported in 1941. 
Imports in 1940 amounted to almost 10 
short tons and in 1939 to 14 short tons. 


* New ZEALAND.—Imports of chemicals 
into New Zealand were at a fairly satis- 
factory level in 1941, compared with the 
immediately preceding years. Imports 
from the United States increased greatly, 
but no recent statistics are available for 
publication. 

Normally, imports of chemicals and 
allied products into New Zealand ap- 
proximate $15,000,000 annually. Appre- 
ciable increases were made in a few of 
the items imported in 1940, compared 
with 1939. Details are-are shown in the 
following table: 




















| 1939 1940 
Item I" 

| Quantity Value! Quantity Value ! 
Acids : _woesse---------pounds..| 1,134,957 | £44,208} 1,301,650| £71,614 
Cream of tartar : hundredweight__| 10, 902 70, 345 6, 375 52, 064 
Dyes neces dalivomeccas Sad “st Seaman 83, 130 
Essential oils_- | 35, 904 61, 085 
Insecticides and disinfectants | ere 133, 435 
Medicinal preparations____- | ea  t 5 eae 373, 195 
Toilet preparations._--. sie _ + | ee ne 32, 245 
Caustic soda hundredweight__| 34, 788 30, 7: 46, 795 52, 139 
Sulfur wera --| 824, 151 208, 814 1, 574, 715 446, 411 
Phosphate fertilizers. __- long tons-_.| 465, 936 580, 461 404, 855 421, 305 
Other fertilizers sat 25, 351 160, 684 15, 500 162, 925 
Polishes and dressings : = ios SE Ledncantuvencmes 17, 452 
Paints, colors, and varnishes ae 2d | _ i 4 RSS es. 451, 812 
Turpentine. -_...__.. imperial gallon_-| 607, 457 30, 231 888, 076 46, 126 
Linseed oil_.........- : Le caches dies 708, 283 109, 739 961, 989 258, 871 





1 New Zealand currency. 





Pearl Harbor! 


MULE RA IEAM SATIN OL REET IT 


* PanamMA.—Expansion in the output of 
industrial commodities in Panama dur- 
ing 1941 brought about an increased de- 


mand for chemicals, although no new 
important industries were established. 
Furniture plants were able to supply the 
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increased local demand for their prod- 
ucts. Manufacturers of cheap shoes op- 
erated at capacity to satisfy the im- 
proved demand for their products. 

Production of rectified alcohol av- 
eraged 84,000 liters monthly in 1941, a 
total of 1,008,000 liters for the year. To- 
tal production of pure alcohol consumed 
by manufacturers of alcoholic beverages 
amounted to 780,800 liters. 


* Pervu—=In comparison with coal-tar 
dyes, consumption of natural dyes in 
Peru is small. Hematine and cam- 
peachy extracts are imported into Peru 
mainly for use in the tanning industry 
for dyeing leather black, and by the In- 
dians in dyeing yarn. Official published 
statistics show imports of hematine and 
campeachy (logwood) as follows: 1937, 
12,075 kilograms; 1938, 5,900; 1939, 5,386; 
1940, 8,725; and first 9 months of 1941, 
4,782 kilograms. 

In 1937 the United States was the 
source for 51 percent and Germany for 
46 percent. By 1940, Germany had 
dropped out as a supplier, and Great 
Britain entered the trade with 20 per- 
cent. The United States supplied 72.5 
percent in 1940 and France 7 percent. 


* PorTUGAL.—Large quantities of argols 
and wine lees probably will continue to 
be available in Portugal for shipment to 
the United States during 1942. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
are the chief consumers of Portuguese 
argols since consumption locally is very 
small. A factory is reportedly being 
established in Oporto for the manufac- 
ture of tartaric acid and baking powder. 

Imports of argols and wine lees into the 
United States from Portugal continued 
to expand, to a total of 5,674,000 pounds 
during the first 9 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 4,870,000 pounds in the 12 
months of 1940, 2,393,300 in 1939, and 
775,000 in 1938. 


* Urucuay.—Prior to 1939, demand in 
Uruguay for carbon tetrachloride was 
comparatively small. With its adoption 
in the preparation of remedies to combat 
worm maladies of sheep, imports in- 
creased considerably to 190,400 pounds in 
1940, from 99,600 pounds in 1939. Im- 
ports in 1941 were up 25 percent. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 
Green-Coffee Stocks 


Green-coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
in the Foreign-Trade Zone in New York 
City on February 28, 1942, totaled 239,- 
957 bags, including 121,030 bags from sig- 
natory countries and 118,927 bags from 
nonsignatory countries. 

Reported stocks of green coffee not 
entered into the United States for con- 
sumption, February 28, 1942, are as 
‘follows: 
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In for- | 
~ gen- eign- | 
’ ids +s eral-order| trade Tete 
Countries of origin | ware sone in Total 
| houses New | 
York 
Bags Bags Bags 
Countries signatory to 
the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement: 
Brazil _- 461 461 
Colombia. - - - - 26, 897 24,719 | 51,616 
Ecuador 500 379 879 
Peru 764 | 764 
Venezuela. 38, 476 6,907 | 45, 383 
Costa Rica. _- 12, 241 1, 840 14, 081 
El Salvador. - 3 550 553 
Guatemala... 1, 366 5, 222 6, 588 
Honduras. - 120 120 
Nicaragua 2 2 
Mexico __- 279 279 
Dominican Republic 304 304 
Total signatory | 
countries__.-. 80,649 | 40,381 | 121, 030 
Nonsignatory countries: 
Belgian Congo 86, 556 13, 151 99, 707 
British East Africa 2, 028 | 2,028 
French Congo 2, 444 2, 444 
Portuguese West Africa 13, 944 | _- 13, 944 
Netherlands Indies- - - - {= l 
New Caledonia Gee t.... 612 
New Hebrides 84 | 84 
British India 100 | 100 
Panama 7 | 7 
Total nonsignatory 105,776 | 13,151 | 118,927 
Grand total - 186, 425 53, 532 | 239, 957 





* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—During Novem- 
ber 1941, 2,458 hundredweight (of 112 
pounds) of cocoa were exported from 
Grenada, against only 179 in the same 
month of the preceding year. For the 
January—November period the quantity 
was 62,748 hundredweight in 1941, com- 
pared with 51,688 in 1940. 
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* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The “Koffie 
Fonds” made the following estimate of 
the production, consumption, and exports 
of the 1941 Robusta coffee crop: 


Bags o 
60 Kilogrey 
Production -_~--- 2 eee ewe meee nncen 1, 250 
Home consumption__..-_--- diel — 
450, 000 
Reserve for the Netherlands__-____ 116, 667 
—————— ie 
333, 333 
Mastern shipments. .....2....5.i 300, 000 
Exportable balance (mostly to 
WORCOG Gente) ain he eitenekin 33, 333 


Regarding the 1941 Arabica crop, an 
unofficial but informed source estimateg 
the total at approximately 166,667 bags. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* AUSTRALIA.—The 


crop 


of canning 


peaches in the Goulburn Valley, Vic. 
toria—chief fruit-canning center in Aus- 
tralia—was reported heavy in mid-Jany- 
ary, but the crop of canning apricots js 
more variable, being from light to good, 
The peach crop promises to be a record 
one, the apricot crop is heavy, and a 
fairly heavy tonnage of pears will report. 
edly be picked, in the Murrumbidgee Ir. 
rigation Area—largest fruit-canning 


center in New South Wales. 


In South 


Australia a light to very light peach crop 
and an apricot crop slightly below 


normal are forecast. 


Exports of canned fruits from Aus- 
tralia during the 11 months ended No- 
vember 30, 1941, are shown in the ac- 


companying table: 


{Figures in cases of 2 dozen 30-ounce tins] 





New | 











‘rui —- a Miscel- 
Fruit Zealand Canada East ! laneous | Total 
| 
Apricots 10, 506 21, 909 81, 898 1, 450 | 115,7 
Peaches . - 28, 186 68, 340 590, 249 6, 652 693, 427 
Pears.___ 828 14, 613 406, 319 3, O81 424, S41 
Fruit salad - 10 13, 948 8, O84 149 22 191 
Pineapples - - _- 57, 666 3,613 102 61, Bl 
Total 39, 530 176, 476 1, 090, 163 11, 434 1, 317, 68 
1 Eprror’s Note.—This term obviously refers to the countries of eastern and southern Asia and the East Indies, 


Exports during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1940 consisted of 139,025 cases 
of apricots, 45,436 of peaches, 394,464 of 
pears, 9,636 of fruit salad, and 80,139 of 
pineapple. 

The 1941 crop of Australian dried vine 
fruits was estimated to yield 79,696 tons, 
compared with 95,562 in 1940, according 
to the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Australian Dried Fruits Association. 
The estimated yield of vine fruits in the 
Commonwealth for the season 1941 was 
as follows: 





Cur- Sul- 


States vente tones Lexias | Total 

Tons Tons Tons | Tons 

Victoria 6, 574 | 34, 487 5,537 | 46, 598 
South Australia 6,672 | 10,933 | 4,498 | 22,103 
New South Wales 1,122 | 6,401 | 548 | 8,071 
Western Australia. . 2, 457 301 | 166 2, 924 
Total __- 16,825 | 52,122 | 10,749 | 79, 696 





The estimated Australian pack of dried 
tree fruits for the season 1941 was 4,796 
tons, compared with 4,902 in 1940. De- 
fense requirements absorbed 35 percent 
of the apricots, 50 percent of the prunes, 
76 percent of the peaches, and 85 percent 


of the pears. 


The following quantities of 1941 sea- 
son’s dried vine fruits were exported to 


November 30, 1941: 





; Cur- 
Destination | rants 


Tons 
United Kingdom 8, 209 
Canada 2, 646 
New Zealand 760 
Other countries 855 


Total 12, 560 


Sul- 


tanas 


Tons 
21, 436 
16, 033 

4, 469 

1,101 


43, 039 


Lexias | Total 


Tons | Tons 


3, 542 | 33,277 
1, 559 | 20, 288 

905 | 6,13 
0 | 2,086 


— 


6, 006 | 61, 695 





Exports in the corresponding period 
of 1940 were: 52,071 tons of sultamas, 
20,167 tons of currants and 4,029 tons of 


lexias. 





abc 
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Vine blossoming in Victoria, where 
about two-thirds of the Australian dried 
vine fruit pack is produced, was later 
than usual. Indications point, however, 
to heavy crops of most dried-fruit varie- 
ties, with only slight losses from black 


ft South Australia, next in importance 
to Victoria as a producer of dried fruit, 
a normal or slightly better-than-normal 
crop of currants is anticipated, while a 
crop of sultanas 5 to 10 percent above 
normal is expected. A normal to 10 per- 
cent-below-normal crop of lexias is 
expected. 


* New ZEALAND.—The Internal Market- 
ing Department of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment currently estimates the forth- 
coming 1941-42 production of apples at 
2,200,000 bushels and pears at 240,000 
pushels. There are insignificant alter- 
ations in the Government Marketing 
Scheme for the 1941-42 apple and pear 
season. In brief, the Government pur- 
chases the production and assumes re- 
sponsibility for the marketing of the 
crop. 

Tesumption of apples and pears dur- 
ing the 1941 season was on a scale greater 
than in any other country, says the Min- 
ister of Marketing. Actual consumption 
in New Zealand is stated as 2,640,000 
bushel cases, which represents 10.4 
pounds per capita of population. Be- 
fore the war domestic consumption of 
apples and pears was thought to be about 
47 pounds per head. 

About 8,000 bushel cases of the 1941-42 
production of apples will be converted to 
about 20,000 gallons of apple juice. A 
shortage of containers and plant ca- 
pacity has prevented further develop- 
ment. Dried apples are not produced, 
as costs are reported higher than for the 
Canadian dried apples that compete. 

Exports of apples and pears for the 
1941-42 season will in all probability be 
at or below the exceptionally low figures 
of the 1940-41 season. 

The Price Tribunal was directed in 
mid-November 1941 to hold a public in- 
quiry into the causes for the high level 
to which the prices of vegetables had 
risen in the Dominion. Chief causes for 
high prices of vegetables, given in the 
report made by the Tribunal: the ex- 
traordinarily wet and cold season, de- 
creased production due to pests and dis- 
eases, the absence of planned production 
by market gardeners, the increase in the 
number of persons living in apartments, 
the heavy demand for vegetables for the 
armed forces, the excessive number of 
retailers of vegetables, the improper cost- 
ing system used, and the system of auc- 
tioneering at a time of shortage. 

The Tribunal also stated that the in- 
crease in wages in market gardens, seed 
prices, home growing of vegetables, and 
female labor in market gardens had also 
affected prices of vegetables. 


Grain and Products 


* Brazit.—The planting of the new rice 
crop in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
was finished in December 1941, a little 
later than usual because of the heavy 
1941 floods. While present prospects are 
good, the soil is said to be getting excep- 
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tionally dry in many parts of the State. 
If the crop receives no setback, the rice 
supply which will be available for export 
from the new crop is estimated at 2,000,- 
000 bags. The normal crop is 6,000,000 
bags, about 4,000,000 bags going into 
local consumption. 

The present ban on exports of rice no 
doubt will be lifted as soon as the new 
crop is harvested and it is seen that a 
surplus exists. 

Stocks of rice were low early in Febru- 
ary, first-quality rice being especially 
scarce. Prices remained firm throughout 
December 1941, assuming an upward 
trend in January 1942. 

No shipments to foreign markets were 
made during December 1941; such ship- 
ments during December 1940 amounted 
to 72,004 bags. 


* Canapa—tThe ceiling price established 


for western barley is 6434 cents per 
bushel, with the provision that an addi- 
tional premium of 642 cents may be paid 
for barley diverted for malting purposes. 
At the end of February all malting grades 
are at the ceiling level of 6434 cents, and 
the price of feed grades is about 60 cents. 
The premium for malting barley makes 
the spread about 10 cents per bushel, but 
if feed barley should advance closer to 
the ceiling level the spread would become 
so narrow that many farmers who have 
been specializing in malting barley indi- 
cate that they will abandon it this year, 
to raise feed barley which has a higher 
yield. 

It is doubtful whether Canada could 
increase to any great extent its exports 
of malt to the United States, as malting 
capacity in the Dominion is rather small. 

It is believed that hops may be grow- 
ing scarce and that there will be a greater 
need of imports during the coming year. 
World hop production is disproportionate 
because of crop reduction in Britain due 
to shortage of casual labor. Considera- 
tion might perhaps be given to exporting 
hops from the United States to Canada 
in return for Canadian barley. 


* TurKEY—The bread ration has been 
reduced by 20 percent, beginning Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, except for those persons 
engaged in heavy labor. Because of 
heavy rains following a severe winter, 
temporary difficulties have been experi- 
enced in bringing grain from the interior 
of the country. This measure, it is 
stated, is a provisional one taken for the 
purpose of conserving existing stocks. 


Meats and Products 


* Ecypt.—A third meatless day has been 
decreed and all meatless days have been 
made consecutive, by an order published 
January 17, 1942. The order forbids 
slaughtering from Sunday afternoon 
until Wednesday night and decrees that 
during the other days of the week the 
quantity of animals killed must be 10 
percent less than on the corresponding 
days in 1940. It also prohibits the sale 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays 
of frozen meat, game, rabbits, and poul- 
try. The sale of salted and canned meats 
is permitted. The sale of meat dishes 
or even meat sandwiches in all public 
establishments on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
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and Wednesdays is prohibited. On meat 
days public establishments are not per- 
mitted to serve any customer more than 
one meat dish. 

The imposition of meatless days in 
Egypt as a wartime measure does not af- 
fect the bulk of the Egyptian population, 
which seldom eats meat. It is largely 
the foreigners resident in Egypt who are 
affected by the order. 


Sugars and Products 


* GUATEMALA.—The gathering of chicle— 
third most important export product— 
has shown continued expansion, total an- 
ticipated shipments to the United States 
for the current 1941-42 season being 
placed at more than 3,000,000 pounds, 
compared with about 2,500,000 pounds 
for the 1940-41 season. 


* ParaGvuay.—While complete returns of 
the 1941 sugar-grinding season are not 
as yet known, it appears certain that 
production for that season ran well ahead 
of the output for the 1940 season. At 
the end of November 1941, cane milled 
stood at 206,216,089 kilograms, against 
180,130,096 for the 11 months of 1940. 
Sugar production was increased to 14,- 
991,410 kilograms for 1941, compared 
with 11,947,950 kilograms at the end of 
November 1940. 

The intent and purpose of Decree No. 
9714, of November 15, 1941, has been 
more than realized. This decree, which 
set a total of 9,000,000 kilograms of 
sugar for domestic consumption, and 
also anticipated the export of an addi- 
tional 5,000,000 kilograms, made it com- 
pulsory for all sugar mills to continue 
grinding until all cane within their areas 
was entirely exhausted. It further modi- 
fied the value of the sugar output until 
the production of each mill exceeded the 
total of 12 percent over its production 
for the preceding season. 

The decree presumed the compulsory 
production of not less than 14,000,000 
kilograms, on the basis of an established 
domestic consumption and export sched- 
ule. Any production in excess of the 
14,000,000 kilograms total is earmarked 
for export and must be delivered by its 
producers to the Government, for that 
purpose, at the port of Asuncion. These 
sugar exports are confined largely to 
Argentina and Uruguay. During No- 
vember 1941, 3,000,000 kilograms of 
Sugar were shipped from Asuncion to 
Argentina. 


* Peru.—Leading producers and ex- 
porters estimate the total sugar output 
in 1941 at about 470,000 tons, though 
official figures on monthly production are 
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not available. The same sources report 
that 60 percent of Peru’s sugar is pro- 
duced during the 5-month period from 
August through December, and 40 per- 
cent from January through July. Pro- 
duction in 1942 is estimated at about the 
1941 level. 

Peru imports but little sugar, Imports 
during 1941 totaled 41,697 kilograms, 
against 216,722, 534,466, and 493,203 gross 
kilograms, respectively, during the 3 
preceding years. 

The total sugar consumed within the 
country during 1941 amounted to 109,641 
tons, representing a gain of 9 percent 
over the total of 100,416 tons recorded 
in 1940. 

Exports of sugar during the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941, as obtained from 
the National Agrarian Society, were as 
follows: 

















Destination 1939 1940 1941 
Metric Metric Metric 
tons tons tons 
United States __-__------ 36, 637 27, 882 159, 222 
ia 117, 349 140, 849 131, 339 
Bolivia... -- an | 17, 595 17, 884 | - = 
Uruguay - ------ F 2, 687 12, 114 | 6, 89% 
Finland __- Eee | 13, 384 
Asiatic U. 8. S. R-- a 25, 635 | 8, 592 
Colombia - - - -- -- a 1,604 | 6,189 | 4, 588 
ES a | 180 1,015 
Costa Rica- ---- -| 559 4, 205 687 
Other countries __- ..| 95,743 | 66, 843 3 
Total..........-..| 272, 174 | 301, 781 | 377, 475 





Competent trade sources estimate that 
present unsold sugar stocks range from 
20,000 to 25,000 metric tons. 


Iron and Steel 


New Simplified-Practice Program 


The elimination of more than 4,500 
kinds and sizes of pipes, ducts, and fit- 
tings for warm-air heating and air con- 
ditioning is proposed in a simplification 
program just submitted to the industry 
by the National Bureau of Standards at 
the request of the War Production Board. 

This proposal illustrates the great Pos- 
sibilities for conserving scarce materials 
for essential war uses embraced within 
the field of simplified practice. The Bu- 
reau’s Division of Simplified Practice has 
been active in this field for many years 
and is now closely integrated with the 
War Production Board. 

The program, which sets up what is 
believed to be an entirely adequate range 
of fittings, lists only about 15 percent of 
the gravity-type furnace pipe and fittings 
and only 19 percent of the ducts and fit- 
tings for forced-air heating and air con- 
ditioning currently offered. A substantial 
reduction is also proposed in the registers 
and faces with which these fittings are 
connected. 

The War Production Board initiated 
the proposal with a view to conserving 
sheet metal, reducing inventories of slow- 
moving stocks, and releasing production 
facilities for war purposes. Manufac- 
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turers of these products are being re- 
quested to review the proposed program, 
which, if found technically satisfactory, 
may become the basis for a limitation 
order. 

Manufacturers who have not already 
received copies of the proposed recom- 
mendation are urged to communicate 
immediately with the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., stating what 
tonnage of metal they normally consume 
annually in the production of these 
products. 


Leather and 
Products 


* CuBa.—The output of Cuban wet salted 
cattle hides during January 1942 re- 
mained at approximately 27,000 to 28,000 
hides. Hides from steers (together with 
a few stags) continued to account for 
approximately 95 percent of total ex- 
ports, with the lighter weight cowhides 
moving almost entirely into domestic 
trade channels. Production of calfskins 
remained at the rate of about 1,000 a 
month—also goat, kid, sheep, and lamb- 
skins which remained at 3,500 to 4,000 
skins, with about one-half of total out- 
put accounted for by sheep and lamb 
skins. 

At the end of January, unsold stocks 
of cattle hides were estimated at 46,000 
to 50,000, compared with about 24,000 
remaining at the end of December 1941. 

Exports of wet salted cattle hides dur- 
ing December 1941 amounted to 954,109 
kilograms (2,103,429 pounds) valued at 
$234,039, all destined for United States 
markets, according to official Cuban 
sources. On the basis of an average 
weight per hide calculated at 65 pounds, 
this represents shipments of about 32,360 
hides during December 1941. Prelimi- 
nary data from the same source show 
total exports during 1941 amounting to 
8,610,478 kilograms (18,982,660 pounds) 
valued at $1,676,780, of which all but 
35,380 kilograms (77,999 pounds) worth 
$2,340 were destined for United States 
markets. During 1940 exports totaled 
5,300,575 kilograms valued at $992,711, 
of which 4,744,270 kilograms valued at 
$852,037 were shipped to the United 
States. 


Naval Stores and 


Waxes 


* Brazit.—Bahia’s annual production of 
carnauba wax is rather steady, being 
placed by a local exporting firm as nor- 
mally between 400 and 500 tons. The 
1941 output is expected to reach 450 tons, 
compared with 350 in 1940, according to 
statistics compiled from monthly bulle- 
tins of the Commercial Association of 
Bahia. The one grade of carnauba wax 
produced in the State is known as “fatty 
grease.” 

The entire production is for export, 
none being used locally. Carnauba-wax 
exports in 1941 are recorded as 5,863 
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bags (439,768 kilograms), of which 5,644 
bags (338,640 kilograms) went to the 
United States. Other countries of des. 
tination were Sweden (183 bags), Chile 
(16), the United Kingdom (17), ang 
Uruguay (3). 

Stocks of carnauba wax in February 
1942 were estimated by a prominent ex. 
porting firm to total 20 tons in the Bahia 
market and in the interior of the State, 


* UNITED KiIncbomM—Experiment a] 
samples of pine tar from Canada were re. 
ceived and examined by the trade in the 
United Kingdom. Tar derived from jack 
pulpwood is not favored, since there js 
usually an admixture of residue from the 
pulp operations, according to reports in 
the Canadian and British trade papers, 
Nevertheless under present conditions 
this type might find a ready market jf 
available in commercial quantities, 
Higher grades of pine tar are imported 
from the United States. 

Imports of pine tar are dependent upon 
the granting of import licenses; imports 
of pine tar were limited to 300 tons dur. 
ing the 4 months September to December 
1941. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


* ARGENTINA.—Replying to newspaper 
allegations that the Government was 
making huge profits on its linseed opera- 
tions, while producers received only 
moderate prices, the Argentine Minister 
of Agriculture said late in January that 
the Government has so far sold only 
367,000 tons of last year’s crop, out of a 
total of 1,113,000 tons purchased by the 
Grain Regulating Board. He stated also 
that purchases of the new crop would 
amount to 1,500,000 tons more, making a 
total of 2,613,000 tons bought. 

The Minister stated that the purchase 
price of last year’s crop was 108,000,000 
pesos, to which would be added 140,000,- 
000 pesos for the new crop, or a total of 
248,000,000 pesos, whereas sales from the 
beginning of 1941 to the date of his state- 
ment amounted to only 39,201,000 pesos. 
Prior to December 1941, the Minister said, 
the linseed sold has brought 9.25 to ll 
pesos per 100 kilograms; since that time 
about 109,000 tons had been sold at 14 
pesos or more per 100 kilograms. The 
Government was watching the situation 
carefully, he added, in order to pay better 
prices to the producers when this should 
be feasible. 


* Brazit.—Production of castor beans 
in the State of Bahia during the current 
crop year (from January 1942 through 
January 1943) is estimated at approxi- 
mately 800,000 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each), from an area of about 36,000 hec- 
tares. This forecast is generally agreed 
on by local buyers, shippers, and officials 
of the Bahia Produce and Stock Ex- 
change. Estimates of local brokers and 
exporters place the 1941-42 castor-bean 
crop (year ended January 31, 1942) at 
between 900,000 and 1,100,000 bags. 
Six small vegetable-oil factories are 
operating in Bahia at present. Their 
1942 production is expected to equal the 
1941 output of 2,600 tons of castor oil and 
4,500 tons of castor-beans residue. 
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Castor-bean consumption by Bahia 
factories in the production of castor oil 
and residue amounted to 116,420 bags 
(of 60 kilograms) in 1941, according tu 
data compiled by the Bahia Produce and 
stock Exchange. The same source esti- 
mates that a like amount will be used 
py local factories during 1942. 

During 1941, 30,201 bags of castor 
peans were shipped to other parts of 
Brazil. Exports in the same year totaled 
1,061,902 bags (of approximately 60 kilo- 
grams), OF 64,902,326 kilograms. The 
United States was the principal market 
for Bahia castor beans in 1941, taking 
970,925 bags (about 58,255,500 kilo- 
grams). Japan followed with 65,655 
pags (3,939,300 kilograms), and the 
United Kingdom purchased 25,322 bags 
(1,519,320 kilograms). 

Shipment of 2,955 drums (of various 
weights) of castor oil was made from 
Bahia in 1941 to other parts of Brazil. 
Castor-oil exports during the year 
reached 7,652 drums (1,699,421 kilo- 
grams), the United States being the sole 
country of destination. 

Stocks of castor beans on hand in 
warehouses in the city of Bahia on De- 
cember 31, 1941, approximated 80,000 
pags. Stocks in the interior of the State 
amounted to about 100,000 bags. So far 
as can be ascertained, there were no 
stocks of castor oil or castor-beans 
residue. 

As regards the current marketing sit- 
uation, both railway facilities, for trans- 
porting castor beans from the interior 
to Bahia, and shipping space are consid- 
ered normal. 


* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—The 1941 coco- 
nut and copra season in Trinidad was 
disappointing. Unfavorable weather and 
soil conditions kept the crop down, and 
a lack of sufficient labor for picking oc- 
curred during the last half of the year. 

Exports from Trinidad in 1941 
amounted to 79,100 coconuts (2,603,677 
in 1940), 16,636 hundredweight of copra 
(139,012), and 2,640 gallons of coconut 
oil (41,055). A ban on the export of 
coconuts and copra was effective on 
August 1, 1941, and recent production 
has not been adequate even to meet de- 
mands of local soap and edible-oil fac- 
tories. 


* TurRKEY.—Trade estimates place Tur- 
key’s 1941 cutput of edible olive oil at 
38,000 metric tons, and sulphur oil at 
6,000 tons, though official estimates are 
not available. 

Weather conditions were generally fa- 
vorable during the 1941 season, with suffi- 
cient rain in September and October. A 
shortage in the olive crop, noticeable in 
some districts, was compensated by large 
yields in important regions such as 
Ayvalik and Edremit. Therefore, it was 
expected that the 1941 yield would be 
15,000 tons greater than in the preceding 
year, 
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The shortage of crude oil for fuel in 
some oil-pressing establishments caused 
delay in production, but pressing plants 
using other fuels worked as usual. 

Exports of edible olive oil from Izmir 
during the period August to November 
1941 totaled 3,700 metric tons, of which 
230 tons (all to Germany) were shipped 
in November; 1,138 tons (920 to the 
United Kingdom ‘and 218 to Germany) 
in October; 2,209 tons (1,050 to the 
United Kingdom, 773 to Germany, and 
386 to Italy) in September, and 123 tons 
(85 to the United Kingdom and 38 to the 
United States) in August. Olive oil to be 
exported to the United Kingdom was re- 
ported loaded on two tank barges, which 
were still in Izmir harbor at the close 
of December. 

Sales on the Izmir bourse from August 
16 to the close of 1941 amounted to ap- 
proximately 7,300 tons of edible olive oil 
and 400 tons of sulphur oil. Izmir stocks 
from the 1940 crop were estimated at the 
end of the year to be 3,000 tons of edible 
olive oil and 1,400 tons of sulphur oil. 
Owing to acute shortage in containers, 
Izmir stocks from the 1941 crop were 
estimated at only 1,200 tons of edible 
olive oil. 

Because of Germany’s inability to take 
delivery of all olive oil contracted for, and 
the reluctance of British buyers to pur- 
chase more oil, the Turkish market was 
not active during the last weeks of 1941, 
though a few export firms were said to 
have bought, apparently for speculation. 
According to the recent trade agreement 
signed between Turkey and Germany, the 
latter country undertook to buy Turkish 
olive oil valued at 7,000,000 Turkish 
pounds. However, as a smooth exchange 
of goods between the two countries 
seemed impossible, probably because of 
Germany’s inability or unwillingness to 
ship manufactured products to Turkey, 
no purchases from the 1941 olive-oil out- 
put had been made by Germany up to the 
end of the year. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


* Preru.—Most kinds of leather, except 
sole leather and some blacks, are finished 
with pigments and lacquers in Peru. Im- 
ports of pigments for leather have ad- 
vanced steadily since 1937, when a total 
of 17,546 kilograms was imported; in the 
succeeding years the following amounts 
were imported, according to official an- 
nual statistics: 1938, 21,753 kilograms; 
1939, 26,119; 1940, 26,692; and first 9 
months of 1941, 18,894 kilograms. The 
share of the United States in the trade 
has increased from 41.5 percent in 1937 
to 95.6 percent in 1940. 

Imports of pyroxylin lacquers for 
leather likewise have increased during 
the period as follows: In 1937, 4,350 kilo- 
grams; 1938, 6,256; 1939, 5,574; 1940, 
12,365; and first 9 months of 1941, 14,456 
kilograms. Pyroxylin lacquers are espe- 
cially valuable for finishing white shoe 
leather and for waterproofing it—which 
is said to be the main reason for the 
marked increase. In 1937, Germany was 
the source for 71 percent, France for 14, 
and Czechoslovakia for the remainder. 
In 1940, the United States was the source 
for 71 percent and France the remainder. 


Paper and Products 


* IRELAND (ErreE).—The situation as re- 
gards paper stocks is not favorable. The 
quantity of paper and cardboard, ex- 
cluding newsprint, imported each year is 
about 27,000 tons, and the amount that 
can be expected now is about 20 percent 
of that figure. The outlook for news- 
print is said to be gloomy, and, apart 
from certain small shipments already 
arranged for, there is little prospect. of 
any further imports of this type of paper. 
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The small quantity which could under 
most favorable circumstances be pro- 
duced by the Irish mills would relieve 
the situation only to a very minor 
degree. 

Prices for newsprint have advanced to 
such an extent that all Dublin news- 
papers have increased their prices 1 
penny per copy beginning January 19, 
1942. 

The Clondalkin Paper Mills, one of 
the largest paper mills in Eire, an- 
nounced that it will use wheaten straw 
for paper production and thus utilize 
a large quantity of straw which has ac- 
cumulated as a result of the extensive 
growing of wheat during the last season. 
Thousands of tons of this straw are said 
to be available in the Dublin area alone, 
and the use of it will not affect supplies 
for litter, nor will it interfere with the 
market position. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* British WeEstT Inovies.—Efforts are 
being made to expand the production of 
petroleum in Trinidad by bringing in 
new wells. Refining facilities are also 
being expanded. For military reasons, 
however, no information is being released 
on the progress of this work nor the 
output currently attained. 

Production of asphalt is negligible, 
because of the loss of European markets. 


* Canary IsLanps.—Gasoline rationing 
became effective in East Canary Islands 
on January 15, 1942. Owners of motor 
vehicles must obtain supply cards against 
one single payment of 5 pesetas and the 
coupons against half a peseta for the 
quota corresponding to 1 month. These 
coupons will be valid during the second 
half of January and all of February. The 
date on which the March coupons will be 
issued will be communicated through the 
press. 

The value of the coupons to be de- 
livered will be according to the follow- 
ing classification: Motorcycles up to 3 
horsepower, 10 liters per month; motor- 
cycles, 3 horsepower and over, 15 liters 
per month; private passenger cars, 5 liters 
per horsepower; taxicabs, 9 liters per 
horsepower; trucks, 12 liters per horse- 
power. 

Urban and interurban bus companies 
are instructed to request their quota 
from the Provincial Fuel Board through 
the Public Works Department. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRIcA.—Gasoline will 
be rationed in the Union of South Africa, 
says the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustries. The degree of curtailment was 
not announced, but motor traders esti- 
mated it might be anything up to 30 
percent. It was assumed that the plan 
would be effective not later than Febru- 
ary 1. The Government will have to 
issue a book of coupons to each of the 
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250,000 motorists and appoint at least 100 
officials to deal with rationing, it was 
estimated. 

During the last 3 years imports of gaso- 
line into the Union have ranged from 
155,000,000 to 180,000,000 gallons. More 
than two-thirds of the supply now comes 
from the Persian Gulf section. The im- 
pression prevails that curtailment of 
shipping from this area is imminent, ow- 
ing to economic necessity as well as war 
conditions. Gasoline imports in 1940 
are estimated at slightly less than the 
top figure of 180,557,000 gallons in 1939. 
Assuming that annual imports in the 
years 1940 and 1941 averaged 170,000,000 
gallons, customs revenue at 8d. per gallon 
for gasoline would amount to £5,666,666. 
Since this is not only the largest single 
item in the Government’s revenue from 
customs dues, but represents 7 percent of 
the Union’s total revenues for the fiscal 
year 1941-42, it would seem that the 
budget authorities might be reluctant to 
make a too drastic reduction in gasoline 
consumption in the absence of some other 
compensating source of revenue. 

Although press comments indicate that 
the rationing measure will meet with pub- 
lic approval, it is reported that such 
restrictions on imports or sales in the 
Union of South Africa will, as in most 
countries, be difficult to administer. 


Railway 
Equipment 


* SweDEN.—Wood-fired locomotives are 
now a common sight on all the secondary 
Swedish railways, says the British press. 
Because of the drastic shortage of coal, 
the steam-operated railways, both State 
and privately owned, have had to resort 
to the extensive use of wood as locomotive 
fuel. 

Wood-firing has brought many incon- 
veniences, among them the reduction of 
train speeds and consequent lengthening 
of traveling times. The latter are fur- 
ther lengthened by the necessity for 
longer stops at stations to enable the 
wood to be loaded on the tender. To 
ease the operation of trains hauled by 
wood-fired locomotives, reduction of the 
train weights has become imperative— 
necessitating the withdrawal from cir- 
culation of many buffet cars and of the 
larger and heavier types of vehicle, 
namely, the modern all-steel carriages. 
All these have been replaced by lighter 
but older types of carriage affording less 
passenger comfort. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The London Pas- 
senger Transport Board has reportedly 
constructed 18 specia) sleet locomotives 
to eliminate the serious delays some- 
times caused during winter months by 
ice and sleet coatings on the positive and 
negative conductor rails of the surface- 
line system. Each locomotive was con- 
structed from two old Central London 
Railway deep-level tube (subway) motor- 
coaches, the passenger saloons of which 
were cut out, leaving only the equipment 
compartment and driver’s cab. Two of 
these units were then connected by a 
new center portion housing the tanks 
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and operating gear for the antifreez 
mixture, which is sprayed on to the 
positive and negative conductor rail 


ok Rubber and 
Products 


* Canapa.—A new drive to collect Scrap 
rubber will be undertaken in Canada 
with the objective of obtaining 25,09 
tons of scrap in 1942. From this amount 
approximately 18,000 tons of reclaimed 
rubber will be made available for way 
purposes and for essential civilian goods 
A Scrap Rubber Division is being set up 
in the Department of Munitions ang 
Supply to arrange for the purchase by 
the Government of all existing stocks 
of scrap rubber and to pay freight 
charges to reclaiming plants at Montreg] 
and Toronto. The Scrap Rubber Diyj- 
sion will set basic prices to be paid for 
all used rubber articles. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


* Peru.—The 1942 cotton crop has been 
placed at 1,500,000 quintals (of about 101 
pounds each), according to a prelim- 
inary estimate of the Cotton Chamber. 
This compares with 1,600,000 quintals for 
1941. The reduction is due chiefly to 
displacement of some 16,000 hectares (of 
2.47 acres each) of the cotton area to 
flax, and also to insect pests. Practically 
the entire 1941 output had been disposed 
of by January 31, 1942, but transactions 
in 1942 futures were limited. Quotations 
declined appreciably toward the close of 


1941. 
Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—WOol exports during Jan- 
uary 1942 amounted to 43,077 bales, com- 
pared with 28,703 bales in December 1941 
and 63,938 bales in January 1941. Of 
the shipments in January 1942, a total 
of 40,939 bales were exported to the 
United States, 680 bales to Sweden, 528 
to Mexico, 433 to Brazil, 231 to Chile, 104 
to Bolivia, and 162 to various other 
destinations. 

Commercial stocks of greasy wool on 
January 1, 1942, amounted to 565,161 
metric tons, compared with 42,001 metric 
tons on December 1, 1941—of scoured 
wool, 8,626 metric tons, on January 1, 
1942 (8,140 on December 1, 1941)—and 
of pulled wool, 2,583 (2,563 on December 
1, 1941). 


* Peru.—The wool clip during 1941 
amounted to approximately 7,500 metric 
tons, and that of alpaca wool, 3,200 tons, 
according to the National Wool Indus- 
try Board. However, reduced rainfall 
and pastures and consequent animal 
mortality in the southern districts may 
account for a smaller 1942 clip. 

During the first 11 months of 1941, 
5,691 tons of all kinds of wool were €x- 
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compared with 5,428 tons in the 
Se eariod of 1940. It is reported that 
substantial quantities were acquired by 
the United States—especially unwashed 
sheep wool and the fine grades of alpaca. 


* Urucuay.—The domestic wool manu- 
facturing industry is expected to con- 
sume approximately 15,500,000 pounds of 
wool this year, against slightly more than 
9,000,000 last year. Wool consumption 
in Uruguay has been increasing steadily 
in recent years, but the rate of accelera- 
tion was not rapid until last year, when 
consumption totaled 4,100,000 kilograms, 
an increase of 40 percent over the pre- 
ear. 

Son the wool knitting and weaving 
industries of Uruguay have shown steady 
expansion, but the knitting industry is 
the more important of the two. Domes- 
tic spun yarns are used by both indus- 
tries, and sporadically wool yarns have 
been exported. 

Worsted yarns are produced in Uru- 
guay by two large firms equipped with 
modern machinery, and woolen yarns 
are produced by a number of smaller 

s. 
The quality of Uruguayan wool fabrics 
in the medium and lower priced grades 
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is said to be comparable to similar cloths 
produced in Europe, the United King- 
dom, or the United States. However, 
the best of the Uruguayan production is 
not of such high quality as the better 
grades of imported fabrics. 

The Uruguayan wool manufacturing 
industry recently increased its equipment 
to some extent, but does not contemplate 
further purchases of equipment in the 
immediate future, according to leaders 
of the industry. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


* Pervu.—Exports of flax fiber and tow 
from Peru during 1941 amounted to 787 
metric tons, compared with a total of 
165 tons during 1940. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


* AUSTRALIA—Consumption of tobacco 
leaf in manufacture during the years 
ended June 30, 1939, and 1940, is shown 
in the table below: 





Item 


Stemmed leaf used in: 
Tobacco manufacture: 
Australian leaf 
Imported leaf 


Total 
Cigar manufacture 
Australian leaf 
Imported leaf 
Total 
Cigarette manufacture: 
Australian leaf. - 
Imported leaf 
Total... 


Total australian leaf 
Tota, imported leaf 


Grand total all leaf_. 




















1938-39 | 1939-40 
SAGLRSEN Seals a eaet : 
Volume | Value | Volume Value 
| 
aE fi — ore 
Pounds | Pounds 
| £511,751 | | 
4,085, 471 | 4, 341, 149 | £541, 133 
9, 638,906 | 2, 799, 552 9, 583, 880 | 2, 815, 325 
13,724,377 | 3,311,303 | 13,925,029 | 3,356,458 
= = —— 4 > — — = ————— SS | SSS —————— 
260, 129 91,419 | 230,388 =| | ~ 79, 642 
260, 129 | 91, 419 | 230, 388 | 79, 642 
403, 652 71, 403 | 388, 981 68, 512 
6, 111, 830 2, 331, 883 6, 707, 144 2, 501, 621 
6, 515, 482 2, 403, 286 7, 096, 125 2, 570, 133 
4, 489, 123 583, 154 4,730,130 | 609, 645 
16, 010, 865 5,222,854 | 16,521,412 5, 396, 588 
20, 499, 988 5,806,008 | 21, 251, 542 6, 006, 233 





Production of tobacco manufactures for 
table: 


the same years is shown in the following 

















1938-39 | 1939-40 
Item ents a Parents . EE Wr Tian ores eo 
| Volume Value ! | Volume Value ! 
ee ; mS EMMONS KEM E tae iil 
Pounds | Pounces 
Tobacco, plug 2, 530, 524 | £675, 187 | 2, 618, 001 £729, 843 
Flake cut? 7, 257, 657 | 2, 662, 882 | 7, 791, 351 | 2, 801, 527 
‘ Fine cut. . 6, 517, 129 | 2, 234, 257 | 6, 161, 043 2, 074, 132 
Cigars -. . 237, 543 | 249, 037 | 207, 934 | 222, 264 
Cigarettes 4 6, 730, 904 3, 961, 505 7, 281, 828 | 4, 336, 715 
Refuse waste and clipping sold 1, 352, 816 1,017 1, 340, 067 | 1, 021 
Value of unrecorded production, including other work done _| 16, 528 | SS 10, 774 
Total value of output 9, 800, 413 10, 176, 276 
' Exclusive of excise duty. 
? Details of flake cut include, in some instances, tobacco, fine cut. 
* Number of cigars 28.9 and 24.3 million, respectively. 


‘ Number of cigarettes 3,086,000,000 and 3,359,000,000, respe 


* Brazit.—The 1941-42 tobacco crop in 
the State of Bahia will be taken from an 
acreage placed by the Tobacco Institute 
of Bahia at 15,000 to 20,000 hectares (of 
2.47 acres each). The crop itself is esti- 
mated at 100,000 to 150,000 bales of 75 


ctively. 


kilograms each—smallest on record for 
more than 10 years. The decline in pro- 
duction is due to low prices prevailing 
in 1941, causing planters to turn to other 
crops, and lack of rain in the proper sea- 
son. The quality of the 1941-42 tobacco 
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is said to be satisfactory and slightly 
stronger than last year’s crop. The 
1940-41 yield reached 200,000 bales, and 
that of 1939-40, 250,000 bales. 

Yearly tobacco consumption in Bahia 
is officially estimated at 80,000 bales. 

Tobacco imports into Bahia in 1941 
totaled 73,987 kilograms (68,946 from the 
United States and 5,041 from Cuba), 
compared with 1940 arrivals of 83,821 
kilograms (51,574 from the Netherlands 
and 32,247 from the United States). 

Bahia’s tobacco export trade in De- 
cember 1941, amounting to 36,920 bales 
of 75 kilograms, showed an important in- 
crease over 7,202 bales in the preceding 
month and 6,728 bales in December 1940. 
Spain was the chief country of destina- 
tion in December 1941, taking 28,864 
bales (none in December 1940), while 
Argentina was second with 4,700 bales 
(5,492) and Sweden third with 2,010 bales 
(none). Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil 
(other States) purchased small amounts 
of Bahia tobacco. The United States did 
not enter the market in December 1941, 
though purchases of 650 bales were made 
in December 1940. 

During the year 1941, shipments of 
Bahia tobacco advanced to 228,478 bales, 
from 186,528 in 1940. Trade with Spain 
(the heaviest purchaser) increased to 
93,122 bales, from 28,012 in 1940. It will 
also be noted that the United States took 
4,050 bales, compared with 781 in 1940. 
Details follow: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 

















Destination 1940 1941 
I i ner < awn daedbnciona 65, 868 74, 530 
Netherlands ; wade srasee 31, 760 ta, 
Germany . ena, CREED 
Ieee ee eae ee oe 38, 031 27, 697 
Belgium _ __- ieee SEMA . Sa 
Spain_ : eR os 28, 012 93, 122 
North Africa awd che daemeeny ek ee 
RI IS 50 750 
Italy ct Sacaoe tee 
Demare. .......- B 3 | ed 
South Africa _-- Kenai 300 a eS, 
Indochina. #3 602 600 
, ‘ . 239 609 
Gibraltar _- Teac > Se 
Netherlands Indies_-____- 69 355 
[SSS ae ee 240 
oS eae i 4, 262 |___- =e 
United States_____- yes 781 4, 050 
Finland____._- Saeid 154 1,000 
Switzerland _____- a Pee ek =! 15, 022 
a P taxa DE 5, 320 
Portugal. ........-- ee Paes 207 
Martinique _. er era Sale. a 650 
Other Brazilian States sy 4, 504 4, 472 
Other countries _ __-- Bis ade | 3 46 

PU dts nic cuanknin deat 186, 528 228, 478 








Tobacco shipments into the city of 
Bahia (Salvador) from the interior of 
the State amounted to 10,964 bales in 
December 1941, and stocks on hand on 
December 31, 1941, stood at 197,460 bales. 


* Cusa.—Exports of tobacco and to- 
bacco products declined in value during 
January 1942 to $924,396, from $1,137,316 
in the preceding month, and $988,576 in 
January 1941. However, shipments to 
the United States, valued at $867,828, 
showed an increaSe over $832,694 in 
January 1941. Purchases made by the 
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United States in January 1942 repre- 
sented 94 percent of total Cuban tobacco 
exports in that month, compared with 
84 percent in January 1941. 

For the second consecutive month, 

Spain (Cuba’s second largest market) 
was not an importer of Cuban tobacco 
products in January. 
* SOUTHERN RHopESIA.—With an in- 
crease of 4,049 acres over 1939-40, the 
total area under all types of tobacco 
during the 1940-41 season constituted a 
further record for the Colony. Of the 
67,319 acres planted, 63,740 were devoted 
to flue-cured tobacco, 1,088 to fire-cured, 
and 2,449 to Turkish tobacco. 

The total crop of 36,669,519 pounds 
was for the second year in succession 
the largest ever harvested in Southern 
Rhodesia, and exceeded the previous 
record (in 1939-40) by nearly 1,000,000 
pounds. Of this production, 35,601,718 
pounds (35,077,068 in 1939-40) were of 
Virginia-type tobacco, flue-cured ac- 
counting for 34,927,069 pounds (34,459,- 
049) and fire-cured for 655,480 pounds 
(607,749). The yield of Turkish tobacco 
totaled 1,067,801 pounds (624,056 in the 
preceding season). 

Yields per acre for the 1940-41 tobacco 
season were as follows: Flue-cured, 548 
pounds (574 in 1939-40) ; fire-cured, 602 
pounds (466); and Turkish 436 pounds 
(314). 

Much of the tobacco was very late, but 
late plantings made surprising progress, 
and the quality of the leaf proved su- 
perior to that of the 1939-40 season. 
Since demand for Turkish tobacco was 
keen, a record acreage was planted and 
a record yield harvested. 





United States war expenditures au- 
thorized by Congress, including pending 
bills and Lend-Lease funds, reached a 
total of $145,000,000,000 on February 15, 
according to a ~eport by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Bureau of Research. 


We can 
overtake 
Hitler 


The man who says 

we can’t is either 

blindly ignorant, 

or believes that 

democracy and 
eedom are 

out and helpless 


DONALD M. NELSON, Chorrmon of the Wer Production Boord 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 
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NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, With the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and 


Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Repub} 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gon 
at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. Sourde is fixed 
































Annual average ee | Latest availa 
rate Average rate quotation“ 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — 
Nov. Dec. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 | Rate Date 
~ ee 
Argentina._._... Paper peso... 0) = 3.71 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | Feb, 9 
Official B----- 22-2. 14.32 | 4.23 | 423 | 4.23 | 493 | 7% 
i 4.9 ; 
— secerennrenene weeccee| cece wnens[woocwene: loncee a \ Feb, 94 
Free market.............| 4.33 4. 37 4.24 4. 20 4.24 | Feb. o 
Bolivia -...... Boliviano --_...- Controlled ............. | 32.34 39. 09 46. 46 46, 4¢ 46.46 | Feh oo 
ae 245.46 | 56.71 50.00 | 49.17 18. 50 mn” 
Eee PEs tsonwen cana 6.829 | 416. 500 | 416.500 | 4 16.500 | 416.500 | Feb. 9 
Free market... .. 1319. 706 | 19.789 | 19,678 | 19.650 | 19.650] Do 
Special free market 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.660 2). FOL 0. 600 Do 
ae | 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.432] 20.0 19. 95 De 
iscnnebin, Peso ssichcedh mE iaaialiahoacen 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Map 
Export draft ___._- 25. 00 25. 00 25 00 25. 00 25.00 | Do 
Curb market__---- 32. 47 33. 04 33. 53 31. 53 29. 05 Do 
TOE. cnugnne cca saks oun 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange -- --- 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar.......... |_....-- $31.13 31.15 31.1 1.15 Do. 
Agricultura) dollar 31,15 31.1 1.15 Do 
ee ee | Renee Controlled - _.___-- 1.75 1.75 1. 755 . 755 1.755 | Feb. 3 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 | 1.755 1.7551] Do. 
Stabilization Fund te (8) (6 5 | (6 
| eee ell 1.7 1. 93 1. 80 1.79 | 1.77 | Feb. 3 
Costa Rica___..| Colon Uncontrolled_.-..-- 5. 67 5.70 | 5.82 | 5.95 | Mar. ¢ 
Controlled - _-...-- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 i" 
(| ae | Ee _ 93 . 90 1.00 1 00 1.00 | Mar. ? 
., = OO Central Bank (Official) |........| 7 16.42 15. 00 15 0 15.00 | Jan. 24 
Honduras__....| Lempira___...-- _.. | 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 2.04 | Feb. 9 
a _ , See . ee 5.18 5.40 | 4.86 4. 8 4.86 | Feb. 14 
Nicaragua... ._- Cordoba. __---- icinndpicets | 5.00 5.00 | 4M | 5,00 5.00 | Feb. 2 
ae | 5.35 6.36 | 5.61 | 5.49 5. 10 Do. 
Paraguay-._..... Paper peso----- , as | eukewct = Gee 333.00 |... 333.00 | Dec. 97 
ie aS CO — — 5. 33 6.17 | 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 3 
Salvador______- NR co cconen Saeed ee | 2.5 o . ae) oe 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -...... PE inedceaen | cid cighbnannmesee | .3626 . 3755 4791} .52€0| *%. 5263] Feb. » 
| | Controlled free... . 4995) . 5267 A260 BONE 52661 Do. 
Venezuela_____- | Bolivar. | Controlled ------ | 3.19 | 3.19 f : 3. 35 Do. 
a ‘ 3, 95 3.80 3. 61 Do. 








1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

? July-Dec. 

+ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 

‘July 13-Deec. 31. 

* For Class 2 merchandise- ---- ...--1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise--------- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise _- ..195 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present 


* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

© Middle of February. 


NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” ip 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 





’ June-Dee. in customs on August 27, 
Italy Rations Firewood and cated to the respective provincial Coun- 
cils of Corporations. 


Charcoal for Motor Vehicles 


Rationing of firewood and charcoal for 
automobiles became effective in Italy 
February 10, 1942. Authorizations for 
delivery have been isSued to permit the 
purchase of the charcoal and firewood 
destined for vehicles. The Provincial 
Council of Corporations will undertake 
the distribution of these authorizations. 

The allowance of fuel may be sus- 
pended for those who, using an automo- 
bile, attempt in one way or another to 
secure charcoal or firewood in a quantity 
in excess of that established for every 
type of automobile or who attempt to 
secure quantities not authorized for sale. 
In such case the license to uSe a car may 
be withdrawn. 

The contingents of charcoal and of 
firewood destined for automobiles in 


every Province have been set up by the 


Minister of Corporations and communi- 


The monthly quantities of charcoal 
and of firewood, to be established in rela- 
tion to the type of automobiles and to 
their normal speed, have been determined 
as follows: 





Kind Charcoal Wood 

Kilograms | Kilograms 

Passenger car 150 300 
lruck 

Up to 15 horsepower 300 an 

Over 15 to 20 horsepower 350 70 

Over 20 to 30 horsepower 750 1, 500 

Over 0 40 hor epowe! 2, 000 4, 000 

Over 40 horsepower 4, 000 8, 000 





A United States consulate has been 
established at Darwin, in the northem 
territory of Australia. Darwin—often in 
the news in recent weeks—is the Com- 
monwealth port and base nearest to the 
Netherlands island of Java, now under 
attack by the Japanese. 
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~ Other Exchange Rates 


jwropean, Far Eastern, and 







































































on 
NoTE.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates ReporTep By FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted - 13, 
1942 
2b y 
1930 | somo | OY Pra 
[eeeee ES eRe 2 *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 
Australia. .-...----------------- |) Pound (official) ...........---- CRE eee 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3.2280] 3.2280 
(pean a cinaieds ciewaien . 9602 . 8514 . 8783 . 8842 . 8809 
Canada...---------------------- || Dollar (official)..............-- faites . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
I nee nsismmnsncan tt Maen inablaniilieihaesien . 2745 2296]  (t) ) 
ih eee RE anata ane arene: *. 3328 . 3016 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
SII. auinencagnauchd Eo apkbeeeuecmpeebnsaans 3.5482} 3.0638 | 3.2278 | 3.2278 | 3.2278 
Straits Settlements. -....--..... hi cahpisdaSaiiibiasowicens *. 5174 - 4698 4701 4671] “*(t) 
Union of South Africa._...---_- | Ca RNR Aen 4.4017 | 3.9800 | 3.9800] 3.9800] 3.9800 
z ingdom {Saee ese ea 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0350 4. 0297 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. -.------------ |) Pound (official). .....--------- |-------.-- 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 
OrrFiciaAL Rates IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate Leoape mo 
ars of un 
quoted 1938 1939 
cs ci cctncencdeat nen Moos oo cwcanewnstecunumameed J ) are ae 
Belgian Congo. ....---------- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00_............-..--.- (EEE 20+ casninthneuiantiii 
SE aitieccdcavoknves fo  f* — aes 4, 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
> hd LL Se ar eee 41.0122 *.0124 3*.0121 
China (Shanghai). _........-- > . (63S ins Shere: 4, 0531 *, 2136 *.1188 
China—Manchuria__........ I Pe See . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Crechoslovak ia: 
Bohemia-Moravia 1 koruna=RM 0.10... bap ean biases ca te #. 0400 *. 0347 § * 0343 
eREA...20-.... 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860_..............----.- 9.0344 *. 0347 5 *. 0343 
EES a .. | eee . 2088 . 2183 2035 
“(lS “ § § | TREE es 4. 1542 * 5.0130 # 4.5463 
Finland........--- EI . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Oceupled area | framew Ee GOOD......... 5.225. c es cccaceccce 4.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoceupled area.........) 43.00 francaw$1.00.............................. . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
0 OS SEES.) ) ( ( . 2269 7, 2880 7 2510 
Germany... ..---- ik agi A i, i pete taal . 4000 *. 4006 *, 4002 
ee csnkkbccass «cccacecl 5 GEE OMNI Cis oucacecscascesdauceceas 9, 0067 . 0090 . 0082 
Ee |) | | eae Thee . 1949 . 1973 . 1924 
ls eae ee . 1537 Pen ee es 
See fF NE EEG ae ECE: ee * amie 
DE thieacaceveceneedoe  .  ; Resets ens 4.0350 #4, 8894 64.4354 
RS es ll) i i hk as Se ale ee . 0526 . 0526 0520 
Se ..-.| 1 yen =$0.2344 oe eee ane id . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
See SF CN eee . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies . FOE SS ES . 5284 *, 5501 *. 5334 
Newfoundiand......_... $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00.____...___...__.--.. . 9091 . 9942 . 9402 
Norway......... eS eee . 2286 . 2457 2327 
Palestine... . : Fug 2 “Sit aera ee 4.0350 4.8804 * 4.4354 
ee Governor- | 1 zlotye RM 0.5000_...._...._......_.....---... 4, 2000 . 1886 *. 1884 
ship’). 
Portugal. . 100 escudos@ £1 sterling *..........-..-- etek 1.0404 0443 . 0404 
Rumania .... I . 0052 *. 0073  * 0071 
ae tere — ee arate ere ee 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
Sweden... _. : Oe Rie ciicncnswusacauductascsians . 2395 2399 . 2380 
Switzerland... . Se lO i eae aa eh . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
aS Fe Se eae . 4556 1. 5760 7, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) RS iy CS en tater mas . 3659 - 4445 - 4032 
a ob.) Sara RRR eae cat . 7500 . 8011 8024 
o. 6) 0. B...... 6.30 raplege G8 G0 0... . o.oo ccccacecucccsace . 1887 Ps, See 
Yugoslavia: 
Croatia. ...._. Se oka ici iraciins paednad uneeaaens 4, 0200 *. 0231 ut *, 0227 
| aS vy To: ¢ | Spree ae se aees 4, 0200 *.0231 i *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


' Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
* Average for first 8 months only. 
‘Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
' Average for first 3 months only. 
' Based on average for pound sterling. 
, Based on average for French franc. 
Average for Netherlands guilder. 
‘Official rate in London. 
Quotations not available after Feb. 16, 1942. 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


1® Rased on official rate for pound sterling 
Average for January-August and November-December. 
1! For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Total War—American Style 


(Cortinued from p. 7) 


getting them back, and that is to take 
Malaya away from the Japs. Therefore, 
I suggest that if any able-bodied indi- 
vidual insists on his inability to adjust 
to the situation and demands his job 
back, there is only one sure way for him 
to have his wish, and that is to help take 
Singapore away from the Japs. 





British Scientists Envisage New 
Developments in Paint 
Industry 


A conference of scientists was held in 
London in January 1942, considered of 
sufficient general interest and importance 
to warrant inclusion in the evening’s 
news broadcast. At this Conference of 
the Association of Scientific Workers, the 
founding and brief history of the asso- 
ciation was reviewed. The association is 
wide in scope and presents itself as a 
protective professional organization em- 
bracing all scientific workers and engi- 
neers. One of the aims is to raise the 
standard of scientific workers. 

The paint industry was represented at 
the conference by the chairman of the 
London section of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists Association. In his speech the 
chairman mentioned three associations— 
the Paint Federation, representing the 
employers, the Paint Research Associa- 
tion, and the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association, representing the scientific 
workers. He believes that these three or- 
ganizations together will succeed in 
bringing about new and important devel- 
opments affecting the welfare and pros- 
perity of the paint industry. 


We are all in it 
all the way 


Every single man, woman and child 
is a partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking of our American history. 
We must share together the bad news 
and the good news, the defeats and the 
victories-the changing fortunes of war. 





(President Rocsevelt, Address to the Nation, December 9,194! ) 
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Be Res See ss Renate er an 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of February 
24, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
March 30, 1942. 





Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 





N. C. Co_._.................| No. 1—Entire class. 
a iE IE Do. 
Brannock_.____- peck ° Do. 

Henry. “ ve ee | No. 16—Entire class. 





Brazil—tThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Date of 
publication 


Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 


Panamerica_ No. 48—Articles of the | Feb. 7, 1942 
class. 

| No. 8-60—Arrticles of the Do. 

| class. 


Neon-Brasil 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Date of 
publication 


Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 





Fixcrem : Articles of Class 48___| Feb. 19, 1942 
Pil-o-Fix — ws Do. 
Gold Class 41— Preserved Do. 


vegetables and 
fruits; jellies; and 
English type sauce. 
Class 49— Mechani- Do. 
cal toys, metal toys, 


Construcoes 
Mechanicas | 


Junior Ap. wooden and other 
| toys. 
Eclipse _ | Articles of Class 6 Do. 
Alpha Class 17— Writing Do. 


| ink, and office 
glues, sealing wax. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





} Class number and com- Date of 


Trade-mark 


modity publication 
Panamerica_._| Articles of Class 48 Feb. 7, 1942 
Neon-Brasil___} Articles of Classes 8 and Do. 


60. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of 
publication. 


Trade Mark Applications 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


ee EJ 





he oy | Class number and com- | Date of pub- 
lrade-mark modity | lication 


| 
Class 36—Articles of | Feb. 16, 1942 


A B3 
_ clothing for professional 
pow use (uniforms, etc.) 
4 B | do Do. 


Americano x do Do. 
| 





Chile-—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication. 





. . 2 Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and prod- publica- 
uct tion 
1942 
Twitchell No. 19—Oilsand greases | Mar. 2 
for lubricating and for 
painting. 
Qualitex No. 200—Adhesives, Do 
paints, varnishes, 
pastes 
Espumit No. 21—Plain soap and Do 
Twitchell preparations for wash- 
ing and cleaning 
Oroardo 
Elkonite Ino 32—Heating, light- | 
Hygrade --l¢ ing and ventilating Do. 
The National Car- | apparatus. 
bon Co. 
REE INo 36—Machines and } I 
. dO. 
ee f vehicles. 
Aerovox o. 37—Telegraphs, tele- Do. 
phones, radio, signals. 
— Electric No. 75—Chemical and 
fat and Roach ia oe Do 
Paste. pharmaceutical prod- f 
Twitchell. __.__- | uese. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date of 
publication. 





Tre anit > , Date of 
l'rade-mark Product publication 
Colt... Tobacco, cigarettes, etc Feb. 21 to 27, 
1942 
Diplomat Dry goods, textiles, ready- Do. 


to-wears, etc. 
Beverages, and drug-store Do. 
and chemical products. 


Alcantara... 





Trade List Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district office 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 per list for each country. 


Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and 
equipment, importers and dealers, Ecuador. 

Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and 
equipment, importers and dealers, Uruguay. 

Medicinal and toilet preparations, import- 
ers and dealers, Haiti. 

Provisions, importers and dealers, Egypt 

Tanneries, Brazil. 

Tanneries, Nicaragua. 


March 21, 194) 


New Books a 





Reports 





* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen, p 
note: The Department has no copies of pri. 
vate publications for distribution ang Can. 
not be responsible for their content, 
private publications, write direct to the pup. 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
February 28, 1942 

Copies of this publication, which is jg. 
sued weekly by the Department of State 
may be obtained from the Superinteng. 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 

10 cents each; subscription price, $2.5 

a year. The February 28 issue contains 

these articles: 


RADIO ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES oy 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


RELATIONS WITH THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT AT VICHY. 


MUTUAL AID AGREEMENT WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST. 


RESCUE OF PERSONNEL OF UNITED 
STATES SHIPS BY PEOPLE OF §T. 
LAWRENCE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


JOINT MEXICAN-UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE COMMISSION. 


SETTLEMENT OF PERU-ECUADOR 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 
Resolution of Peruvian Congress. 
Statement by the Acting Secretary of 
State. 
Protocol 
Boundaries. 


OPENING OF DIRECT RADIOTELE- 
GRAPH CIRCUIT WITH NEW 
ZEALAND. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 
The March 7 

articles: 

THE WAR: 
United Nations and United Peoples: 

Radio Address by Assistant Secretary 

Berle. 

Agreement with Brazil. 


of Peace, Friendship, and 


issue contains these 


French Island Possessions in the 
Pacific. 
Joint British-American Relief t 
Greece. 


Technical Mission to India. 

Americans in the Far East. 

The Problem of Economic Peace After 
the War: Address by Leo Pasvolsky. 

Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals, Supplement 1 to Revision I. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH ECUA- 


DOR REGARDING TRADE AGREE- 
MENT. 
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pIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CON- 
GRESS. 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (De- 
partment of State). 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
CHANGES. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


pOUBLE INCOME TAXATION CON- 
VENTION WITH CANADA. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT. 
AGREEMENT WITH EL SALVADOR 


FOR THE EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Other Publications 


POST-WAR COMMERCIAL POLICY. 
Department of State. 1941. 10 pp. Com- 
mercial Policy Series 71. Price, 5 cents. 
Address by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under 
secretary of State, before the National 
Foreign Trade Convention, New York, 
October 7, 1941. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. Joseph E. 
Davies. 1942. 661 pp. Price, $3. Jo- 
seph E. Davies was appointed American 
Ambassador to the U.S. S. R. on Novem- 
ber 16, 1936, and remained until the eve 
of the Czechoslovak crisis. In this book 
he tells the inside story of the Soviet 
Union from the treason trials to the 
Nazi-Soviet war, and reports the facts 
which enabled him to predict the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, the outbreak of the war, the 
German attack on Russia, and the amaz- 
ing resistance of the Red Army. 

The book is made up entirely of con- 
fidential dispatches to the Department 
of State, selections from diary and jour- 
nal entries, and correspondence both offi- 
cial and personal. It gives an entirely 
new angle on the famous and puzzling 
treason trials. On the basis of the evi- 
dence and impression gathered by Mr. 
Davies at the time and on the spot, it 
seems clear that these trials crushed 
Hitler’s fifth column in Russia. 

The author presents a comprehensive 
picture of his inspection of Russia’s in- 
dustrial plants in his report on Russia’s 
war industries—including a transcript of 
questions by the Ambassador and an- 
swers from directors of several such 
plants. Mr. Davies negotiated our trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. He 
presents his views as to why Stalin had 
to sign the pact with Hitler, and then 
why Hitler had to attack the Soviet 
Union. Among the many highlights of 
the book is the Ambassador’s conversa- 
tion with Joseph Stalin. 

Available from: Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONNEL 





In the Bahamas, lumber continues to 
be available from local sources and from 
the United States. Considerable con- 
struction is going on in Nassau, the capi- 
tal city, as well as in two or three “out 
islands,” notwithstanding difficulties in 


obtaining certain lines of heavy building 
materials, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, March 17, 1942: 


No. 289—New Regulations for Special 
Blanket Licenses for Specified Projects. 


These licenses are of such limited in- 
terest, being confined to large scale for- 
eign production operations, that this 
reference is given only as a matter of 
record. 


No. 290—Ezportation of Automobile 
Parts and Accessories Under General 
License to Group K Countries through 
March 15. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that parts and 
accessories for automobiles, listed under 
Schedule B numbers 7913 through 7936 
(see announcement No. 277 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 7) may be 
exported under general license to all des- 
tinations from 1 through 81 until mid- 
night, March 15, 1942. After that time, 
shipments may be made under general 
license only to “Group C” countries 
(Canada, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Newfoundland, Iceland, and 
Greenland). 


No. 291—All Export Licenses for Ferro- 
vanadium Revoked. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
immediately, all outstanding individual 
licenses, all general licenses, and all un- 
limited licenses for the exportation of 
ferrovanadium, with the exception of 
General License G—1 for shipments to 
Canada, are revoked. 

These instructions apply to all ship- 
ments of ferrovanadium except those on 
docks, on lighters, or laden aboard export 
carriers. Shipments under General Li- 
cense GUS or under the Lend-Lease Act 
are not affected by this revocation. 


No. 292—Validity of “Yellow” Licenses 
Limited to 6 Months. 


The Office of Export Control of the 
Board of Economic Warfare has an- 
nounced that all outstanding “yellow” or 
individual export licenses issued prior to 
October 10, 1941, have been revoked as 
of 12 p. m., April 9, 1942. This action 
includes both unused and partially used 
licenses. Further, the Board has stated 
that all future licenses will as a rule be 
valid for a 6-month period. Licenses is- 
sued on or after October 10, 1941, are like- 
wise limited to 6-month validity. For 
example, licenses dated October 10, 1941, 
will expire at midnight, April 10, 1942. 

When exporters submit license appli- 
cations for products which cannot be 
shipped within the normal 6-month pe- 
riod, an attached letter in triplicate 


a US Hecport Cou 
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should be filed with the application and 
this letter should set forth the date to 
which the license’s validity is desired and 
the special reasons for the request. When 
such “yellow” licenses are issued for a 
longer period than 6 months, the expira- 
tion date will be specifically stated on the 
face of the license over the countersigna- 
ture of the duly authorized licensing offi- 
cials. 

Similar applications should be sub- 
mitted for the extension of the validity of 
unused or incompleted licenses, includ- 
ing those which expire by limitation on 
April 9, 1942. In such cases, the tripli- 
cate letter of request for the extension, 
with the license, should be submitted to 
the Office of Export Control. Revoked 
licenses, including licenses which expire 
by limitation, and on which extensions 
are not desired, should, of course, be re- 
turned to the Office of Export Control, 
2501 Que Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


No. 293—Accounting, Bookkeeping, and 
Calculating Machines Under General 
License to Group K Countries Through 
March 15. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that all ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, and calculating 
machines (Commerce Department Sched- 
ule B numbers 7752 through 7767—see 
announcement No. 275 in ForEIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 7) may be ex- 
ported under general license to all des- 
tinations from 1 through 81 (Group K 
countries) through March 15, 1942. After 
March 15, these machines may be shipped 
under general license only to “Group C” 
countries (Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Green- 
land, and Iceland). 


No. 294—General License for Agricul- 
tural Machinery Exported to Canada, 
and for Track-laying Tractors to 
Other Group C Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
immediately, all agricultural machinery 
(Schedule B numbers 7800 through 7899) 
will be authorized for exportation to Can- 
ada under General License G-—1, super- 
seding the provisions of Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 6, effective 
March 15, which necessitated the ap- 
plication for an individual license for 
exports of these machines and imple- 
ments to all destinations. 

In addition, general licenses for track- 
laying tractors and equipment (Schedule 
B numbers 7873 through 7878.5) have 
been authorized for export to the other 
four Group C countries (Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Greenland, and Iceland). This confirms 
announcement No. 284 in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 14. 
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